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A Unifying Bond 


Those of us who are employed in public welfare 
make up a heterogeneous lot. We represent many 
different fields of training, we have widely varied 
academic background and previous working experi- 
ence, the duties we perform and the programs in 
which we work are remarkably divergent. Yet all 
these many differences are melded through the shar- 
ing of a common bond—the goal of all our efforts— 
service to our fellowmen who need help. 

It is a great asset to the field of public welfare and 
to the individuals who serve in it that an effective 
vehicle exists for expression of this sharing of common 
purpose and unity—this is, of course, our own pro- 
fessional organization, the American Public Welfare 
Association. 

APWA provides the means for the individual 
worker to obtain the identification and security which 
comes from being a part of the only organization 
which is solely identified with his field of work. 
It provides the field of public welfare an organization 
which can be its spokesman, support its needs and 
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promote its progress, and be concerned solely with 
the problems and concerns of public welfare through- 
out the nation. 

These two strengths are mutually supportive. As 
public welfare workers individually join in the Asso- 
ciation’s activities on a wider and wider basis, the 
effectiveness of the job which the Association can do 
is continually enhanced. As its effectiveness continues 
to grow, the benefits it can bring to its individual 
members increase. As both these develop, it can 
strengthen the place of all public welfare in the nation 
and community. 

There are many reasons why it is worthwhile for 
an individual, for his own self-interest, to belong to 
APWA: the professional identification it gives him 
with the vast and complicated field of which 
his job is a part; the opportunity to contribute to the 
progress and improvement of this field in which he 
has chosen to work; the broad view it provides of 
his own job in relation to the whole; the facility it 

(Continued on page 160) 
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Legislative Developments in the States 


With the first section of this report, printed in the July issue of Pusuic 
WE Fare, and this current one, legislative action of significance to public 
welfare has now been covered in a majority of the states. Any further 
reports received too late for inclusion here will be summarized in a future 


issue. 


on actions of state legislatures in their 1957 sessions 
which are significant to public welfare. This 
report covers additional states whose legislatures had 
not adjourned in time for inclusion in the July issue. 


lk this issue, Pustic WELFARE continues its report 


ADMINISTRATION 


Arkansas. The total appropriation, state and fed- 
eral, for the State Department of Public Welfare was 
$49,800,000 a year. 

California. Enabling legislation was passed to pro- 
vide state funds and a training program, including 
educational leaves, etc., in accordance with the 1956 
federal Social Security Act amendments if, when, and 
during such times as federal funds are made available. 
Another act provided that all meetings of the State 
Social Welfare Board must be open to the public. 
Proposals which would have transferred all public 
assistance appeal hearings now conducted by referees 
of the State Social Welfare Board to another state 
agency failed to pass. 

Connecticut. The Department’s budget request was 
reduced by about four percent, but the addition of 
many much-needed positions, particularly for social 
workers and supervisors, was not allowed. Bills were 
passed to allow increased public inspection of records 
and increased attendance at meetings of public bodies. 
Several legislative committees, including Public Wel- 
fare and Humane Institutions, were directed to remain 
active in the interim period between sessions of the 
General Assembly. A revision of the General Statutes, 
the first since 1949, was authorized. A bill was passed 
prohibiting municipal housing authorities from dis- 
criminating in tenant selection and rental rate estab- 
lishment by reason of source of income. 

Failing to pass was a bill to establish a committee 
to recodify and recommend substantive changes in 
the laws pertaining to the State Welfare Department. 

Illinois. Legislation was passed which provides 
that effective January 1, 1958 the Cook County De- 
partment of Welfare, which has hitherto administered 
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only the federal OAA, AB, Disability Assistance, 
and ADC programs, will also administer the general 
assistance program within the City of Chicago. Else- 
where in the state, administration of the public assist- 
ance programs continues to be divided, with admin- 
istration of the federally-aided programs in the 101 
counties outside of Cook centered in a county depart- 
ment of welfare and general assistance administration 
dispersed among 1,454 townships and other local 
governments. Effective July 1, 1958 the county depart- 
ments are renamed “county departments of public 
aid.” The Public Aid Commission was authorized 
to participate in the federal training grant program 
and given an appropriation for this purpose. Another 
law authorized it to receive public and private grants 
for research projects and pilot studies. A Commission 
on Public Aid and Assistance, consisting of five sena- 
tors, five representatives, and seven governor-appointed 
citizens was created to study all aspects of the pro- 
grams and their administration and report to the 
General Assembly convening in January of 1959. 

Passed by the Senate, but defeated in the House, 
were bills abolishing the Illinois Public Aid Com- 
mission, a non-paid citizen board responsible for 
formulation of policy, and proposing to replace it 
by a Department of Public Aid, headed by a director 
appointed by and responsible to the Governor. Also 
failing to pass were bills which would have estab- 
lished for the first time a county contribution of one- 
half mill toward the costs of the federally-aided 
assistance programs. 

In a bill authorizing the state, subject to refer- 
endum, to issue and sell bonds, 81 million dollars 
was designated for use by the Department of Public 
Welfare for making permanent improvements at 
state institutions. The Civil Administrative Code 
was revised to bring up to date the statute regarding 
the rights, powers and duties of the Department of 
Public Welfare, with no basic changes made, but 
obsolete wording removed and definitions and duties 

(Continued on page 150) 
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The Caseworker's Role In Administering 


Medical Care 


MARY E. DAVIS 


Although now Medical Social Consultant in the Division of Public Assistance 
of the Minnesota State Department of Public Welfare, Miss Davis was at 
one time a local county welfare worker. Her recommendations in this article 
are, therefore, practical and realistic, and reflect a sound understanding of 
both medical care and public welfare. 


thou done with thy brother?” the reply of 

necessity must be, “But Lord, have I not en- 
trusted him to the public welfare administration?” 
These words, which I shall use as my text, are taken 
from the address of George Desmottes of France be- 
fore the International Conference of Social Work in 
Toronto in 1954. 


Twenty years ago this spring, I came to Indianapolis 
for the first time to attend my first national conference 
of social work. I was a “visitor” for the St. Louis 
County Welfare Board in Duluth. Needless to say, I 
was greatly impressed with the content of the program 
and with the VIP’s in social work who participated 
in it. 


Wito God asks of today’s citizen, “What hast 


I remember well the thrilling experience of seeing 
Edith Abbott and hearing her presidental address on 
“Public Assistance—Whither Bound?” I was fasci- 
nated with the breadth of the welfare program she 
outlined and the fabulous results it was to attain, but 
I also remember wondering how we were going to 
make it work the way she seemed to think it would. 


Gordon Hamilton had not published “Theory and 
Practice of Social Work” in 1937 and social workers 
for county welfare agencies in those days were too 
busy to be concerned with professional status or the 
finer techniques of casework. A lot of us were con- 
cerned, however, with the many situations we en- 
countered where relief was not enough, and some of 
you may remember the rank and file movement which 
demanded that services be provided in order to allevi- 
ate conditions to which we social workers were sup- 
posed to shut our eyes. We did have a friend who 
encouraged us to keep them opened and that friend 
was “Miss Bailey”"—Gertrude Springer. She under- 
stood us and we understood her. I could hardly wait 
for each issue of the Midmonthly Survey to arrive to 
learn what Miss Bailey had to say about the personal 
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and social problems with which I was confronted. It 
was from her I learned that laws and administrative 
rulings are necessary, but they limit only our function, 
not our attitudes or performance. 


GOALs FOR THE CASEWORKER 


All of this early experience and learning resulted in 
my strong conviction that no policy, idea, regulation, 
or procedure is worth its salt unless it is workable 
between the client and the caseworker, for in entrust- 
ing his brother to the Public Welfare Administration 
the community has in reality entrusted him to the 
caseworker’s care. In this discussion I shall limit the 
caseworker’s role to what I believe are realistic and 
attainable goals for the average caseworker in the 
average county welfare department. I am well aware 
of the differences in philosophy, organization, and 
administration of both public assistance and medical 
care programs in the various states, and of the limita- 
tions these differences place upon the function of the 
caseworker, but as Miss Bailey said, they do not limit 
attitudes or performances. Whether we have an ade- 
quate program or a very meager one, the role of the 
caseworker remains the same. His attitude and per- 
formance will of course vary with the help that is 
made available to him through training, supervision 
and consultation, but the administration of a medical 
care program requires the integration of medical treat- 
ment with social planning and therefore the responsi- 
bility for its administration rests primarily with the 
caseworker. 

We cannot expect the average caseworker to func- 
tion as a medical social worker because he lacks the 
professional training and specialized experience that 
underlie a medical social worker’s competence, but at 
the same time we must never underestimate his 
ability. It seems to me that, from the standpoint of 
the caseworker-community relationship, his responsi- 
bility in administering the medical care program in- 
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cludes: 

1. Adequate determination of eligibility; 

2. Interpretation of the program; 

3. Promotion of good working relationships with 

doctors and other medical vendors; 

4. Adherence to good standards of medical care; 

5. Effective use of community resources. 

These functions do not, of course, stand out as 
clearly as this. As we shall see, they are interwoven 
with each other and the core of the caseworker’s role 
with the community—the effective functioning of 
the medical care program. 

I have placed the adequate determination of eligi- 
bility first because the community depends totally 
upon the caseworker for this service. In my opinion, it 
is the foundation upon which a tax-supported medical 
care program is provided, and from my experience it 
is frequently the most poorly administered item of the 
total program. 


RESPONSIBILITY TO COMMUNITY 


The community, through law and the appropriation 
of tax funds, provides for those of its members who 
are unable to support themselves. It delegates its 
responsibility to public welfare agencies, saying in 
effect, “Take care of these people, give them what they 
need, and I will pay for it.” The agency in turn 
assigns this duty to the caseworker, in order that a 
careful, individual evaluation of need and resources, 
both personal and financial, can be made. I have never 
been able to understand why social workers and doc- 
tors shy away from a discussion of money. It may be 
the root of all evil and it doesn’t buy happiness, but 
as the song says, “a little filthy lucre buys a lot of 
things,” and in this day and age you can’t get very 
far without it. When the caseworker is negligent in 
his determination of eligibility by basing it on assump- 
tions instead of facts, the public welfare program can 
be seriously damaged. The community can quickly 
lose confidence in a program which either fails to 
provide adequately or permits so-called “chiseling.” 

If he accepts his responsibility to the community, 
the caseworker will be honest with the client in 
evaluating his needs and resources and will be meticu- 
lous in the use of public funds. It is well for all of 
us to remind ourselves frequently that we are stewards 
of money appropriated by the community to meet its 
members’ needs, and we thereby have a moral and 
legal responsibility to see that this money is used 
honestly and wisely. We are accountable and must 
justify the expenditure of public funds. 


Wuat One Worker Dip 


As an illustration of the ability of the average case- 


worker adequately to determine eligibility for public 
assistance, 1 would like to review with you a report 
sent to us for an opinion as to the eligibility of a family 
for ADC based on the father’s incapacity. This was 
written by an untrained young worker with less than 
six months’ casework experience, who at first thought 
that the client, Ralph Smith, was a malingerer. Mr. 
Smith is a 62-year-old, semi-skilled laborer who has a 
diagnosis of hypertensive heart disease and mild rheu- 
matoid arthritis. In previous consultation we had ques- 
tioned his inability to work and had recommended 
that ADC be withheld and that efforts be made to re- 
habilitate him for employment. The present report 
tells us that Mr. Smith was referred to Vocational Re- 
habilitation and rejected by them as an unlikely pros- 
pect. He made no effort on his own to find work, but 
did try without success to get several doctors to give 
him a statement that he was not employable. When all 
attempts at finding work for him failed, he was 
placed on work relief. He worked one day and then 
refused to go out, claiming that his arm had swollen 
up and he was unable to move it. The caseworker 
noticed that although Mr. Smith walked with a notice- 
able limp, he never focused attention upon it, and 
stood by his “story” that it was his arm which handi- 
capped him. Because of the many question in the 
caseworker’s mind, Mr. Smith was referred to Uni- 
versity Hospitals for complete physical and psychiatric 
evaluation. The physical examination disclosed noth- 
ing new. The psychiatrist thought that Mr. Smith 
should be able to carry on some type of work, espe- 
cially if it were not too strenuous, but in his opinion 
it would first be necessary to rehabilitate the man 
psychologically. 

This substantiated the caseworker’s impression from 
his contacts with Mr. Smith, and he wrote his con- 
clusion as follows: 

“A complete case presentation of both the social 
history and medical history was made to the medi- 
cal advisory committee and it was felt that it 
was neither practical or feasible to rehabilitate 
this man considering his deep-seated problem 
and his advanced age. 

“The basis on which I request this re-evaluation 

rests on the premise that this man has become 

socially and psychologically inadequate to carry 
on a gainful occupation. This attitude has been 
fostered by poor job opportunities, accentuated by 
relief funds and now has become so deep-seated 
as to make rehabilitation impossible. His advanced 
age and the high cost of psychiatric treatment 
coupled with the factors mentioned have ap- 
parently resulted in an insurmountable obstacle.” 

The caseworker now sees this man as a whole per- 

son. He has verified his own assumptions by medical 
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opinion and is basing his recommendation on facts. 
When the community questions Mr. Smith’s eligi- 
bility for public assistance, the worker can support his 
decision so that it will be accepted. Moreover, he can 
now carry out his charge from the community more 
effectively by using his time and skill on those cases 
where rehabilitative services will be more effective. 
Remember, this is the work of an untrained case- 
worker with less than six months’ experience. 


AttitupEs IMporTANT 


The interpretation of the medical care program is to 
a large extent an administrative one, but the case- 
worker has a very important role in it—the mainte- 
nance of community responsibility for the client. Most 
of the caseworker’s interpretation is done in an in- 
formal person-to-person relationship through his atti- 
tude and performance. He should be aware of the 
elements in an adequate medical care program so that 
he will recognize the limitations of the program pro- 
vided by the state or county where he works. In my 
opinion, the APWA reports on the “Role of the State 
Public Assistance Agency in Medical Care” (particu- 
larly the first in this series) should be required reading 
for every public assistance caseworker. Without such 
a background of knowledge, he may think that the 
very limited medical care program provided is all that 
is possible and if he becomes convinced of this, the 
community will naturally share his attitude. 


When we put people into categories, we tend to 
“unhumanize” them. They become, as “Miss Bailey” 
said, “statistical specks—holes in a punch card.” This, 
I think, is the reason why the categorical aid programs 
have not worked out as well as Edith Abbott and the 
other welfare leaders of the ’30’s thought they would. 
Twenty years ago, when these leaders were pricking 
the community’s conscience to get the necessary legis- 
lation and tax funds for a broad welfare program, they 
made it very clear to the community that people in 
need were its responsibility. But when we got the 
program, we set up agencies to run it, filed the com- 
munity’s “brothers” in alphabetical indexes and said 
we would take over now, thank you! Of course, 
periodically we do research on the indexes, reclassify 
the “cases,” and write statistical reports which confirm 
what the average caseworker already knows about 
them as living, breathing human beings in their com- 
munity. Somehow the caseworker must help the com- 
munity see in the mass of ill and disabled persons, 
of which he is an illustration, the person of John Jones, 
its brother. 


One of the things that concerns me most with our 
own medical care program is the community’s impres- 


sion that when the public welfare agency pays for a 
recipient’s medical care, somehow it owns him. We 
hear it from doctors, dentists and other vendors of 
medical care. “Your patients,” “a welfare case,” “he 
belongs to the county.” If the worker, in his own 
mind, will think of the individuals in his caseload as 
members of the community, he will speak of them to 
the doctor, dentist, hospital, nurse and nursing home 
operator as “your patients.” This will not lessen his 
concern for them, but he will transfer some of this 
concern to these partners of his if he explains that the 
community, through the public welfare department, 
is providing payment for the individual’s medical care. 
When payment for necessary items of care is not pro- 
vided in the program, he will explain why and will 
not defend the community. He will report to his 
supervisor poor quality of care as he observes it, so 
that the agency will be aware of the inadequacy of 
the program and of the care provided. He will leave 
the responsibility for planning with the patient him- 
self or with his family. If the patient has no family 
and is unable to assume this responsibility, the case- 
worker must, of course, assume it for him, but he will 
share it with those who provide the medical care, for 
they too are the community. 


RELATIONSHIPS WITH Doctors 


If the medical care program is to function effec- 
tively, the caseworker must develop good working re- 
lationships with doctors so that a real partnership 
between them can be established. Their interest and 
help are absolute necessities if the medical aspects of 
the program are to be kept where they belong—under 
medical supervision. In working with doctors, the 
caseworker faces many problems, not the least of 
which is communication, for he must talk with people 
whose language is often completely foreign to him. 

The caseworker must understand the medical diag- 
nosis if he has the responsibility of authorizing medi- 
cal care and/or if he is to do effective social planning 
with the client for his medical treatment. As I read 
medical reports, I often think that we should add to 
our medical report form an item called “English Trans- 
lation of the Above” with such diagnoses as “left 
hemiparesis-sequalae of CVA” (the patient had a 
stroke and is paralyzed on the left side); “left middle 
cerebral artery distribution infarct—left hemiplegia 
(the patient had a stroke and is paralyzed on the left 
side); “CVA-remote, intracranial aneurysm, hyper- 
tension controlled” (the patient had a stroke five years 
previously, has a blood clot in one of the arteries of 
the brain, and her high blood pressure is controlled). 
This is not all. The strange hieroglyphics which a 
doctor uses to convey his written words are the woe 
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of all auxiliary personnel who work with him. It is 
hard enough for one familiar with medical terms to 
decipher his handwriting and totally impossible for 
one who is not. (When I retire, if I have time, I am 
going to write a book on “The Care and Feeding of 
Doctors” and it will have a chapter on “Decoding the 
Coding.” Another chapter I am toying with is “Solv- 
ing the Mystery of Light Work.”) 


In many instances the caseworker must talk with 
the doctor in order to obtain a clear picture of the 
client’s illness or injury. This sounds easy, but let’s 
face it honestly—we’re all afraid of doctors. There 
are psychological reasons for this fear which I will 
not go into, but we might well consider an obvious 
one—their authoritative attitude which is, my doctor 
friends tell me, a direct result of their present train- 
ing methods. There is so much to know about disease 
today that most doctors specialize in a particular field 
and are now even specializing in their specialty. 
Disease, to them, is a disease of an organ, not of a 
person. 

CoMMUNICATION 


How then does our average caseworker overcome 
the barriers of communication so that he can promote 
good working relationships with his community of 
doctors? Certainly not by retaliating with his own 
jargon. There are perfectly good English words for 
“verbalize, sibling, ambivalent,” etc. There is a full 
name for alphabetical abbreviations like AD and 
OAA and CWB, which the doctor can understand, 
although you can’t blame the caseworkers for using 
them when the doctor writes of a heart patient, as one 
of ours did recently, “SOB on exertion” (short of 


breath). 

Actually the solution is no different than the one 
the caseworker would ordinarily use in communicating 
with an individual who did not speak his language. 
He admits that he does not understand what is being 
said; he makes known his need to understand; he 
states his problem simply and in terms the other 
person can comprehend; and in the event this does not 
work, he gets an interpreter. 

I can honestly say that I have never known a doctor, 
be he fresh out of medical school or famous for his 
skill, who has not been willing to explain his diagnosis 
and treatment so that I understood it. He has even 
drawn diagrams and produced pictures and additional 
information to increase my knowledge. The secret 
(if it can be called that) of getting along with a doctor 
is to keep the focus on his patient and to be concise 
and to the point in requesting or giving information. 
This is not to say that the caseworker should limit 
himself to minimum essentials. All he has to do is 
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to leave off the “process recording.” 

Doctors themselves readily admit that social infor- 
mation is not part of their equipment and they must 
be taught what it is. They will be most attentive 
students when they are shown that social information 
about their patients has meaning for them as prac- 
titioners and that the social worker has a real interest 
in the patient’s welfare. (This applies also to un- 
married mothers and their babies with whom the 
doctor sometimes gets involved beyond his compe- 
tence). Here again, as in his interpretation of the 
program to the general community, the success of 
the caseworker’s interpretation depends on his own 
performance. His role is to see that the medical care 
program functions effectively. When, for example, 
the caseworker discusses with the doctor the need to 
remove a patient from the hospital, he should have 
alternate plans to present to the physician so that he 
will be assured of the patient’s welfare and he should 
be prepared to carry these out immediately. A doctor 
has a right to question the competence of a caseworker 
who makes a plan with him to provide, let us say, 
nursing home care and who then lets the patient re- 
main in the hospital for an unnecessarily extended 
period of time. 


In cases (and there are some) where no communi- 
cation is possible with the doctor, the caseworker needs 
an interpreter. If the local agency has no medical 
social worker, the best interpreter I know of is the 
public health nurse. She can decode diagnosis, explain 
treatment and implement medical plans. She can help 
a family understand and accept treatment. She’s as 
comfortable as an old shoe and as neighborly as some- 
one from your old home town, and in the medical 
care program she is the caseworker’s best friend. 
Another interpreter, often forgotten, is the doctor’s 
own office nurse. She not only has the key to his office, 
but frequently the key to him. 


The caseworker must adhere to good standards of 
medical care. Even in those states which support a 
complete medical care program for public assistance 
recipients, the care itself is not always adequate. This 
is even more true of those states with no program or 
a very meager one. But the standards and provision 
of facilities are the responsibility of administration, 
you say, and I agree with you. The point I want to 
make is that in his day-by-day job, the caseworker 
should, insofar as he is able, make certain that the 
medical care the client receives is good. 


Every time he encourages or, even worse, pleads 
with a nursing home operator to take another patient 
into an already overcrowded home, when he sides with 


(Continued on page 156) 
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Putting Administrative Reviews To Work — 


ROBERT BALDWIN 


|. Values to Administrator 


This and the following article explore some practical and helpful uses of 
the administrative review. Mr. Baldwin, who is Administrative Assistant, 
Division of Public Assistance, Wisconsin State Department of Public Wel- 
fare, discusses how reviews can be made valuable to the administrator. 
Both articles are adapted from papers presented by the authors at APWA’s 
1956 Central States Regional Conference in Cleveland, Ohio. 


tered by county agencies which are units of county 

government and an integral part of it. There are 
71 county agencies, 69 of which have a county board 
of public welfare. This board supervises the working 
of the county department and is a policy making body. 
It determines the broad outlines and principles gov- 
erning the administration of the functions, duties and 
powers assigned to the public welfare department. 

The counties hire their own personnel and initially 
finance administration and the grants of social security 
aids. The state has delegated the Division of Public 
Assistance to supervise county administration of the 
social security aids. In this supervisory role the Divi- 
sion insures that the requirements of the merit system 
are met and that the social security aids are granted 
in accordance with state laws, rules and regulations. 
Federal and state reimbursement, as claimed by the 
counties, is subject to these state requirements. 

The Division, in this supervisory role, directs its 
efforts toward learning the problems of local ad- 
ministration and devising methods of improving the 
general level of performance in the county agencies. 
In keeping with the principle that people have a right 
to public assistance if they meet certain requirements, 
the state continuously evaluates the effectiveness of the 
social security aid program to see if it is meeting the 
needs of the people it serves. The administrative 
review is one of the tools used by the Division in 
carrying out this responsibility. It has statutory author- 
ity to conduct administrative reviews in county depart- 
ments of public welfare and is required to furnish a 
copy of the review report to the chairman of the 
county board, the county clerk, the chairman of the 
county board of public welfare, and the county direc- 
tor. The review report therefore becomes a public 
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document, available to other county officials, the news- 
papers—in fact, to anyone who wants to see it. 


PurposEs OF THE REVIEW 


The primary objective of the administrative review 
is to promote improved agency performance through 
observations based on study and evaluation of the 
methods and practices used in the administration of 
the social security aid and service programs. More 
specifically, it is intended to: 

(1) Show the manner in which the client is served 
—the accuracy and promptness with which he is 
granted assistance, the type of relationship he has 
with the agency, the recognition given to his problems, 
and the services offered. 

(2) Examine the total agency to determine that 
administration, supervision, staffing, and procedures 
are such as to promote effective accomplishment of 
the agency’s purpose. 


SELECTION AND PREPARATION 


The selection of the agency to be reviewed is an 
administrative determination based on recommenda- 
tions of the district supervisor and other members of 
state staff. It is not the intention of the Division to 
“document a case against a county agency,” and an 
audit type approach is not taken in making the selec- 
tion. In several agencies where there has been a 
change in the director, the new director has requested 
a review to provide a basis on which to plan agency 
direction. Findings in special studies have pointed 
toward the advisability of a more complete analysis 
and evaluation. Reviews have been made in some 
agencies where it was considered that administration 
was moving along smoothly at an effective level. Out 
of this type of review, knowledge is gained about good 
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practice and use made of it on a broader basis in 
working with operating agencies throughout the state. 
Of course, consideration is given to whether or not 
the agency has ever had a review and the recency of 
those which have been done. 

After selecting the county to be reviewed, there is 
some advance preparation with the agency and its 
staff and in assembling the information available re- 
garding the agency from other state personnel and 
from written pertinent reports. A sample of case 
records to be read is prepared with the emphasis on 
the most recent actions in order to evaluate current 
performance. 

The field work of the review team consists of case 
reading, interviews with the director and key mem- 
bers of his staff; examination of the agency’s legal 
structure, county board resolutions, welfare board 
minutes of meetings, local policy material; inspection 
of records such as controls, procedures, job descrip- 
tions, case loads; interviews with other county officials. 
Other considerations in the evaluation are: philosophy 
of the director, his methods of keeping informed and 
of disseminating information to the staff, his plan of 
supervision, his objectives and his problems. The 
nature of the community which the agency serves is 
considered; the adequacy of office facilities. 


Wuat THE Report Covers 


From an analysis of the review findings, a narrative 
report is prepared. This report includes the following 
information: 

1. A statement of purposes and objectives of the 
review, including the method used in selecting the 
sample of case records read. 

2. A statement showing brief history, character, 
problems and social resources in the community. 

3. A statement showing evolutionary development 
of the agency structure and the programs adminis- 
tered and other functions of the agency according to 
current ordinance. 

4. A review of the welfare board activities showing 
membership, its relationship to director, staff, county 
board and community; the degree of planning for 
meetings, frequency of meetings, content of meetings, 
adequacy of minutes, and an appraisal of effectiveness. 

5. A review of agreements and working relation- 
ships between the agency and other agencies. 

6. A report on staff, including the director’s philos- 
ophy of the role of the agency, his job description, his 
practices, and his relationship to other officials; the 
caseload assignments of social service staffs; the clerical 
staff, showing job descriptions. 

7. A report of supervision and staff development 


programs within the agency. 

8. A report on office facilities, including the needs 
of the agency. 

9. A review of policies and procedures, including 
their effectiveness, 

10. An evaluation of program, including authori- 
zation of grants, medical plan, redetermination of 
eligibility, filing, recording, correspondence, resources, 
controls, and appeals. 

11. An evaluation of casework services, showing 
attitudes, planning, interpretation, rehabilitation ef- 
forts, and use of community resources. 

12. A report on need determination and budgeting 
practices. 

13. A report on eligibility determination other than 
need factors. This report is concluded with a sum- 
mary of significant findings and a list of major rec- 
ommendations. 


VALUES TO ADMINISTRATOR 


The administrative review is a fairly comprehensive 
study of agency practice. The findings and recom- 
mendations in addition to the review process itself 
provide some of the following values to the state 
administrator : 

1. First, it gives a picture of total agency operation 
rather than fragments obtained from various sources. 
It provides the pattern of organization—what the 
county expects from the agency in the way of services. 
It shows whether or not the agency is adequately 
staffed and equipped to give these services and the 
relationship of the agency to the community. It tells 
the administrator to what extent the agency is pre- 
pared to give services of all kinds. Finally, but prob- 
ably most important, it shows whether the program 
is getting to the people for whom it was intended; 
whether the people’s rights protected by equal treat- 
ment and standards. 

2. Second, the review is a means of evaluating the 
effectiveness of line supervision. As review reports 
come in from districts, the administrator gets a picture 
of what is happening in each district. It shows how 
effectively the district supervisor has been able to carry 
out state-wide objectives while coping with the in- 
dividual problems or circumstances that a particular 
county presents. The district supervisors, through re- 
ports and other means, have shown these problems 
and the progress made in carrying out directives and 
objectives, but the administrative review is a separate 
source of evaluation which confirms or brings to light 
a mew viewpoint regarding a particular county’s 
operation. 


(Continued on page 158) 
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Putting Administrative Reviews To Work— 


ll. As A Supervisory Tool 


MARY HELEN JOHNSON 


In this second article, Miss Johnson, who is Assistant to the Chief, Division 
of Field Operations, Illinois Public Aid Commission, describes broad appli- 
cation of the administrative review to the supervisory function, for ultimate 
improvement of services. 


city of Chicago, and will be directed to the re- 

maining 101 county departments in the state of 
Illinois, which are referred to as “downstate” county 
departments. Their caseload in state categorical case- 
load as of January 1956 totaled 70,839 cases.’ Cook 
County is excluded because a review of the Cook 
County Department of Welfare with its thousands 
of cases, approximately 1,000 employees, and multiple 
problems necessitates the use of different methods and 
procedures from those used when reviewing the 
smaller downstate county departments of welfare. 


Tes discussion will exclude Cook County and the 


Workinc Our Procepures 


In developing plans for the use of Administrative 
Review Reports as a supervisory tool, consideration 
was given to the period of time elapsing between each 
review of a downstate county department’s operation 
and to the over-all content of the written reports. To 
ascertain the average period of time elapsing currently 
between reviews of a county department’s operations, 
a tabulation was made of the number of Adminis- 
trative Review Reports completed in the past five 
years. It revealed that in an average year, reviews are 
made in approximately one-third of the downstate 
county departments of welfare. This indicates that 
an administrative review of each downstate county 
department is completed on the average of every third 
year. It is quite obvious, therefore, that an Adminis- 
trative Review Report is just one of the many tools 
of supervision. 

Due to the time interval of approximately three 
years between reports and to the experience gained 
in the use of the reports over a period of years, the 
reviews and report findings are comprehensive in 
scope and content. The reports were not always so 
broad in scope, as some years ago the review focus 
was directed primarily toward an analysis of the cases 


1. As of June 1957 the total was 69,120. 
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in the selected sample. While the findings, when 
limited entirely to the specific cases reviewed, were 
most useful in pointing up the need for corrective 
action, those reports did not reveal the probable causes 
for the errors or the omissions found. 


Score oF REvIEWws 


As a result, in addition to the narrative evaluation 
of the findings pertaining to the cases reviewed, the 
scope of each review was broadened to include an 
evaluation of administrative practices such as the fol- 
lowing: 

1) A description of the county department’s organ- 
izational structure for administering the cate- 
gorical programs and for discharging other duties 
for which the county department is responsible; 

2) An explanation of the duties being performed 
and responsibilities assigned to staff in super- 
visory and non-supervisory positions; 

3) A detailed evaluation of the adequacy of the 
application process and of the redetermination 
of eligibility studies; 

4) A section devoted to an analysis of the county 
department’s relationship with its various ad- 
visory committees, such as county welfare serv- 
ices committee, medical advisory committee, and 
county advisory board. 

5) Accounts of the county department’s perform- 
ance with respect to program interpretation and 
the recognition given by the county department 
to the service needs of recipients, and an evalua- 
tion of the county department’s utilization of 
community resources. 


The remaining section of the report is devoted to a 
statistical analysis of the findings based on the cases 
reviewed. 


Provision FOR IMMEDIATE ACTION 


The appendix of each report lists the cases in the 
review sample, arranged according to whether they 
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were determined (1) to be ineligible, (2) to require 
follow-up action, or (3) to be eligible. However, the 
use made of the report by the supervisory staff does 
not include the directing of major attention to these 
listed cases. There is reason for giving minor atten- 
tion to the specific cases, identified in the appendix 
to the review report as ineligible or requiring follow- 
up action. 

The reason is that while the review is in progress, 
the findings pertaining to each ineligible case, or to 
each case on which continued eligibility is questioned 
are recorded on a special form which is routed to the 
county department so that immediate action may be 
authorized to remove ineligible cases from the rolls. 
Consequently, the findings set forth in the written 
report are based on the data collected by the reviewers, 
plus the county department’s report of action taken 
on cases which were designated as ineligible or as 
requiring follow-up action in order to determine con- 
tinued eligibility or extent of need. This process of 
requiring the county departments to reply promptly 
to each case questioned by the reviewers eliminates 
for the most part queries concerning the validity of 
the statistical analysis set forth in the written report. 

A description of the procedure followed by county 
departments in replying to the cases on which eligi- 
bility was questioned will illustrate the reason for 
stating that the validity of the report findings are 
seldom disputed. County departments are required 
to enter on the reverse side of the schedule, on which 
the reviewers set forth the basis for their determina- 
tion that a case is ineligible or in need of immediate 
investigation, the action taken in response to the 
specific findings. Lest there be an impression that 
there is a high percentage of ineligible cases disclosed 
as a result of these reviews, it is important to state 
that of the administrative reviews completed in 1955, 
there was an average of only 3.5 cases determined to 
be ineligible per report. 

Of the majority of the cases on which eligibility 
was questioned, the review’s query required the county 
department to make an additional investigation or to 
apply a specific rule, policy, or procedure in order to 
establish continued case eligibility. 


CLARIFICATION 


If a county department disagrees with a reviewer’s 
interpretation of a rule, policy or procedure as recom- 
mended to be applied in a specific case, the county 
department may refer the case through field staff 
channels to the headquarters’ office with a request 
for clarification of the policy. When such requests 
are received, a conference is arranged in the head- 
quarters’ office between representatives of the divisions 


concerned with the development of policy and its 
interpretation to field staff, county department and 
review staff. The agreed clarification of policy or 
explanation of the proper application of the policy 
to the case in question is then conveyed to the county 
department and appropriate member of the field staff. 
On the basis of this information, the county depart- 
ment then prepares its reply to the review schedule. 
When the Administrative Review Report for a 
particular county is ready to be released, three copies 
are submitted to the supervisor of the field staff. If 
the findings point up a serious weakness in the county 
department’s administration, or a high percentage of 
error in the application of certain policies and pro- 
cedures, or errors in the determination of the correct 
amount of the assistance grants, copies of the report 
for the appropriate regional director, district repre- 
sentative, and county department are released to the 
regional director with a covering memorandum. The 
purpose of the memorandum is to point up the find- 
ings which should be given immediate attention, in 
order that corrective measures may be instituted 
promptly and projected to the total caseload. 


RELEASE OF REPORT 


It is the district representative’s responsibility, after 
he has studied and analyzed the report findings, to 
decide how the report should be released to the county 
department. He may decide to mail the report to 
the county superintendent with the suggestion that 
he acquaint his staff with the findings at a forthcom- 
ing staff meeting. However, if the reports are accom- 
panied by a covering memorandum from the super- 
visor of the field staff requesting that immediate 
attention be focused on areas pointed up in the review 
findings as resulting from the lack of administrative 
planning, or ineffective organizational structure, or a 
general misunderstanding by staff of the proper 
application of an approved rule, policy, or procedure, 
the district representative may call at the county office 
and review the report findings personally with the 
county superintendent. 

Together, the county superintendent and district 
representative draft plans for remedial action which 
will be projected to the total caseload. These plans 
covering corrective measures to be initiated are pre- 
sented to the county staff after the major findings in 
the report have been summarized for the staff. Fol- 
lowing this conference, the district representative 
replies to the memorandum from the supervisor of 
field operations explaining the type of follow-up action 
which has been initiated by the county superintendent. 


(Continued on page 159) 
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A Unique Services For The Aged 


MRS. EVELYN B. HOGE 


This ts a detailed description of the way in which Fulton County, Atlanta, 
Georgia, Department of Public Welfare acts as intake for non-profit private 
homes for the aged in the community. Mrs. Hoge, as group work consultant 
for the Department, carried out the development of this service. 


(Atlanta, Ga.) provides a centralized intake for 

four private, non-profit nursing and boarding 
homes, as well as for the county owned and operated 
home, known as Haven Home. These homes differ 
in their eligibility requirements, regulations, financing, 
composition and administration. They have in com- 
mon services to people, service to the community, 
and the services of this public welfare agency, which 
makes commitments but makes no attempt to in- 
fluence administrative policy. 

It is safe to say that, in the beginning, the agency 
did not visualize the far-reaching implications of its 
commitments, nor the extent to which its services 
would be used. Agency self-interest on behalf of its 
clients dictated the initiation of the service 14 years 
ago, beginning with one institution, with the other 
four added during the succeeding two years. Nursing 
and boarding home placements were needed; the in- 
stitutions needed financial and advisory assistance, as 
rising operating costs and changing social attitudes 
were necessitating changes in the institutions’ policies; 
we were able to cooperate to our mutual advantage, 
and for the benefit of our community as a whole. 

The two homes undergoing the most severe eco- 
Nomic and social difficulties were Eventide, a home 
for old women and A. G. Rhodes Home, a home for 
incurables. Our first commitments were made with 
Eventide; these proved satisfactory so a similar ar- 
rangement was made with the Rhodes Home the 
following year. Vacancies arising in these homes were 
not nearly sufficient to meet agency nor community 
needs for beds or boarding space for oldsters. Space 
in both homes is limited to white residents. 

When the old Atlanta Tuberculosis Sanatorium was 
liquidated and the patients transferred to Battey State 
Hospital for Tuberculosis, the buildings were made 
available to a non-profit organization for use as a 
nursing and convalescent home, in two units. These 
units became known as Battle Hill Haven for white 
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residents and Happy Haven for Negro residents. Beds 
and boarding space were filled by people receiving 
general assistance, one of the categorical assistances, 
Social Security or an extremely limited private income. 
This agency’s centralized intake service was expanded 
to include service for Battle Hill Haven and Happy 
Haven. 

Fortunately for us the Fulton County Almshouse 
was not eliminated in the 30s when Old Age Assist- 
ance became law. The almshouse is now known as 
Haven Home and the name is most descriptive. This 
institution also has two units, white and Negro, which 
are excellently and efficiently managed. It is a public 
institution, since the source of funds for maintenance 
is from the county tax. It is mentioned here only 
because this agency also does intake for Haven Home. 


How Ir Was Worxkep Out 


Our modus operandi was the same with Eventide 
and the Rhodes Home. After consultations with the 
Board of Lady Managers from Eventide and the 
Board of Directors from the Rhodes Home, a member 
of our staff made a detailed study of the financial, 
physical and social arrangements of the institutions, 
including rules, regulations, policies and eligibility 
factors governing the home; the same staff member 
then interviewed each resident to determine desire and 
eligibility for some form of public assistance. As a 
result our agency made a report to the boards of the 
institutions concerning our findings, and suggestions 
as to some ways of alleviating the situations. This 
report included explanation and interpretation of 
programs administered by the welfare department. 
Explanations and interpretations have been a con- 
tinuing process, for board personnel changes and wel- 
fare policies change. 

The admission policy at Eventide had actually been 
a fee of $200.00, a black silk dress and character rec- 
ommendations which certified the applicant as a 
gentlewoman in reduced circumstances; if the appli- 
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cant owned income or property, these resources’ were 
deeded to the home. These credentials entitled the 
resident to lifetime care. Our interviewer found 94 
per cent of Eventide’s residents to be eligible for and 
desiring to receive Old Age Assistance. A per capita 
cost study was made which indicated that the ladies 
in residence had consumed their original deposits, and 
that expenses of the home could be met if each 
resident paid board in the amount of $50.00 monthly. 
Rising living costs over the years have increased this 
amount to a current figure of $75.00, a figure which 
is $15.00 in excess of the Old Age Assistance grant 
maximum. Those individuals who qualify for general 
assistance receive a supplementary check for the 
deficit; those who do not, have the deficit met for 
them from other sources. The admission policy now 
requires an applicant to be 65 years old, in relatively 
good health, receiving Old Age Assistance or having 
a comparable income, to furnish two sponsors and be 
a resident of Fulton or DeKalb Counties. Eventide 
has a monthly income of $500.00 from investments, 
over and above the amount of board paid by the 
residents. It is not a Community Chest Agency. 

The Rhodes Home (for incurables) has a flexible 
admission policy, as residence and ability to pay is 
sometimes waived by the board of directors. Various 
amounts are charged for care, according to ability to 
pay. Roughly, about one-third of the residents receive 
some type of public assistance. This home has three 
sources of income—endowments, community chest 
funds and board paid by residents. Fulton County 
supplements the public assistance checks for those 
residents who are also eligible for general assistance. 

The majority of the individuals living in Battle Hill 
or Happy Haven receive public assistance. For those 
eligible for general assistance, supplementation to 
each person is made by the County Welfare Depart- 
ment. Per capita cost in the Rhodes Home, Battle 
Hill and Happy Haven is considerably greater than 
per capita cost in Eventide. This is due primarily to 
(1) better management and (2) fewer bed cases in 
Eventide. Agency procedure for handling information, 
application, certification, continuing client contact and 
administrative policy and counseling is a divided func- 
tion. This division is necessitated by the organiza- 
tional structure of the Welfare Department. 


ConTINUING RELATIONSHIPS 


Continuous contact with the various boards and 
superintendents is maintained by the Group Work 
Consultant. Board meetings are attended by this con- 
sultant at the requests of the chairmen of the boards, 
where information can be supplied or suggestions 
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made by the consultant. The consultant also works 
closely with the superintendents in the areas of rela- 
tionships, rehabilitation, recreation and record keep- 
ing. Members of the community and prospective 
residents seeking information relative to eligibility and 
physical characteristics of these homes are referred to 
the consultant, either personally or by telephone. 

Actual applications for admittance to these non- 
profit homes are taken and processed in the intake 
section of the agency, if the individual involved has 
no case currently active in the agency; otherwise, the 
application is taken and processed by the case worker 
already responsible for the case. The admission and 
application forms which are used are those worked 
out with the boards of the homes originally, and 
adapted over the years to serve the needs of the homes. 
One copy of the completed application is filed in the 
agency case record, one is sent to the chairman of 
the board concerned, and one to the home super- 
intendent. 

An important part of the agency’s relationship with 
the home is the fact that the agency makes no rec- 
ommendation relative to acceptance or rejection of 
the applicant. In the space on the form reserved for 
“Summary”, only factual information is presented for 
the boards’ consideration, and the decision as to ad- 
mittance is their own. In the Rhodes Home, this 
decision is made by the board chairman and the 
superintendent, on the basis of the application alone; 
with Battle Hill, the decision is that of the superin- 
tendent; with Eventide, the applicant is interviewed 
by the board sitting as a whole, after a physical ex- 
amination by the boards’ own physician. Each home 
maintains a waiting list of applicants, and selection 
is generally made on the basis of the greatest need for 
service. Vacancies in the homes are reported to the 
consultant, and this information is then made avail- 
able to the various case work units of the Welfare 
Department. 

In the division of the agency where long term cases 
are carried, our public welfare workers are responsible 
for servicing the individual residents. These workers 
make the necessary recurrent reviews and give as 
much case work service as time allows. These work- 
ers are not supervised by the consultant, but work 
with her when occasion arises. 


Eacu Partner BENEFITS 


Admittedly, the arrangement made by the agency 
with these homes 14 years ago was motivated by 
agency interest in the welfare of its clients. Ad- 
mittedly, our relationship with the homes, acting as 
their intake, does give us first choice at vacancies. 
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The homes are a valuable resource for us. Aren’t 
public welfare recipients usually those most in need 
of nursing and boarding home care within their 
ability to pay? Conversely, our agency has been a 
valuable aid to the homes, by providing information 
to the public, and by handling the initial screening 
of applicants for admission. This screening is done 
in accordance with policies formulated by the operat- 
ing boards of the homes. 

In taking on this intake function, our agency has 
also been a valuable aid to the community at large. 
These institutions had and have inestimable value to 
our community. With the help which we have been 
able to give, these homes weathered their financial 
storms and have become invaluable resources. Man- 
agement, policy, service and attitudes have changed 
for the better over the years. We believe that we have 
helped in these changes. Time was when the boards 
were staffed by “Lady Bountifuls”, distributing 
largesse and laying down rigid rules for the “unfor- 
tunate”; when superintendents were punitive or 
partial and had “favorites”; when residents were 
viewed in the aggregate, not seen as individual person- 
alities; when the word rehabilitation carried no recog- 
nizable meaning; when recreation meant a radio or a 
“party” arranged by a group of well meaning church 
people “for the inmates”; when the “inmates” knew 
down to the last fiber of their cringing souls that they 
were just that—inmates. Those days and attitudes 
have vanished. We believe we have helped the van- 
ishing. 


ADVANTAGES TO INDIVIDUALS 


Our non-profit institutions are no longer HOMES, 
but homes, where people are persons and have mean- 
ing for other persons. Rehabilitation means helping 
each person to utilize remaining capacities—leaving 
a bed for a wheelchair, leaving a wheelchair for 
crutches, abandoning crutches for a cane, walking 
unaided again; or rubbing off corners on square per- 
sonalities in acceptable ways. Recreation means par- 
ticipation now, in projects, in golden age clubs, in 
church groups, in bazaars and hobby shows, with 
volunteer friendly visitors. Board members are no 
longer BOARD MEMBERS. Mrs. Jones and Mrs. 
Smith on the board know Mrs. Jones and Mrs. Smith, 
residents, as personalities. When Mrs. Williams wants 
the window down and Miss Johnson has to have air, 
the superintendent understands and makes an accept- 
able adjustment. 

Our relationship has had another positive value, 
we think. It has helped in interpreting the Welfare 
Agency to the community as a whole. Board mem- 


bers change, relatives and interested individuals come 
in to see us. Realizing that each person we see touches 
and talks to someone else, and that someone to some- 
one ad infinitum, we try to give each an understand- 
ing of the ways in which their Welfare Agency helps 
people, individually and collectively. These interpreta- 
tions frequently return to us in divers pleasant and 
rewarding ways. This has been, and continues to be, 
a profitable and pleasant relationship. 


Nursinc Home List1ne 


The Welfare Department also provides another 
service to its community in relation to private nursing 
homes which we believe to be unique. The Fulton 
County Health Department has the legal responsibility 
for licensing nursing and boarding homes. Our 
agency cooperates with the Health Department in the 
initial investigation of each applicant requesting 
licensing. On the request of that department, we 
make a social investigation of the applicant and the 
proposed situation and report our findings and our 
recommendations to the Health Department. 

We do not consider that our obligation to the com- 
munity is discharged with the report made. From 
that time on, we make quarterly visits to private 

(Continued on page 149) 
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Training Program in Public Assistance and 


the Schools of Social Work 


VIRGINIA L. TANNAR 


In preparation for this paper, which was presented at the 1957 Central States 
Regional Conference of APWA, the author secured information from the 
12 schools of social work in the region. The results provide some solid facts 
which are illuminating. Miss Tannar is Professor of Social Work at Western 
Reserve University in Cleveland. 


HE 1956 amendments to the Social Security Act 
en a cardinal point in the evolution of the in- 

stitution of social security in this country. We 
have been moving slowly on the long path from the 
Elizabethan Poor Law to the modern legislative meas- 
ures designed to aid in the solution of the age-old 
problems of human betterment and productive inter- 
personal relationships. 

Now, 22 years since the establishment of the Social 
Security Act, we have been able to make firm the 
legal base for giving appropriate social services to help 
applicants and recipients of financial aid under our 
Public Assistance programs. To many of us, this 
seems like snail’s progress. We must not, however, 
undervalue what has been accomplished by the Public 
Assistance programs and the agencies administering 
them. We must see the problem of including other 
social services with financial aid against the times, 
the rapid social and economic changes and against 
the evolution of social work as a profession. 

The 1956 amendments represent a strong counter- 
movement against the trend which has been apparent 
for several years—exclusion of public assistance as a 
field of social work practice requiring the application 
of knowledge and skills and philosophy acquired 
through graduate professional education in social 
work. 

For some time we have been wavering and uncer- 
tain about whether we could or should use social 
work philosophy, knowledge and methods in public 
assistance programs. These new amendments point 
the direction to a closer identification with profes- 
sional social work. 

Schools of social work and public assistance agen- 
cies are anticipating a golden opportunity to help 
bring to fruition the goal of better service to re- 
cipients and applicants by increasing the number of 
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fully qualified social work personnel in public as- 
sistance. Authorization of social services related to 
self-help and self-care and strengthening family life 
is clearly indicated in the amendments. 


Provisions 


The specific purpose of the training grants will be 
to assist states in “increasing the effectiveness and 
efficiency of the administration of public assistance 
programs by increasing the number of adequately 
trained public welfare personnel available for work 
in public assistance programs.” 

“Adequately trained personnel” is interpreted to be 
“personnel who have completed a basic program of 
specialized study which develops knowledge and 
skills essential to the administration of public as 
sistance programs. Social work is designated as the 
field of study. The length of time to be spent is the 
full two years’ program in accredited schools of social 
work leading to a Master’s degree”. Under specific 
conditions, some funds can be used for “short courses 
by experts”. Also, within limitations, some funds can 
be used for undergraduate education. 

To make it possible for schools of social work to 
undertake the training of public assistance staff, 
funds may be given to institutions of higher learning 
for the necessary expansion of programs to accom- 
modate workers on educational leave from public 
assistance departments. 

Schools of social work and public agencies do not 
have to start from “scratch” to work out plans. There 
is a long history of extensive collaboration in provid- 
ing field work placements for social work students. 
What has to be done, however, is to examine why 
this collaboration has not to the present increased the 
number of professionally trained social workers in 
public assistance programs. Some hard thinking 
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about this is important if we wish to improve our 
batting average. 

Perhaps the time has come for the schools and the 
public agencies to examine frankly and closely what 
can be done to see that graduates of schools of social 
work take positions in public assistance agencies. 

As we all know, public assistance agencies are being 
used extensively by schools of social work for field 
placements. The marriage has been made but it is 
not an entirely happy one to each partner. 


Stupy oF 12 ScHoots 


In order to have some current facts about the ex- 
tensiveness of the use of public assistance agencies 
by schools of social work, 12 of the 14 schools in 
APWA’s Central States region furnished the facts 
about their use of public assistance agencies. As of 
November 1, 1956 these 12 schools had 718 casework 
students in field work. Three hundred ninety-six 
were first year students; of these, 197 or 49.2 percent 
were in placements in which public assistance pro- 
grams were being administered. One of the 12 schools 
reporting does not use public assistance agencies at 
all because these agencies do not meet minimum cri- 
teria. 

The range in the extent to which the other 11 
schools use public assistance agencies is from about 
20 percent of the first year placements to 100 percent 
of the placements. Seven of the schools placed half 
or more of their first year students in public assistance 
placements. 

For second year placements the picture is quite dif- 
ferent. The total number of second year casework 
students as of November 1, 1956 was 322. Only five 
schools used public assistance for second year place- 
ments and the total number of second year students 
with public assistance placements was 12, or 3.7 per- 
cent of the second year casework students. These 12 
schools report that they have enrolled a total of five 
students on educational leave from public assistance 
agencies as of November 1, 1956. One further fact— 
the number of June 1956 graduates who accepted 
employment in public assistance agencies was 19. 

This pattern may not be the same in other sections 
of the country as there is at this point no collection of 
this type of data by the Council on Social Work Edu- 
cation or by any other organization or agency of 
which I could learn. 


Va.ues in PA PLacEMENTs 


All 12 schools agree, even the one that doesn’t use 
them, that placements in agencies administering pub- 
lic assistance provides an excellent generic family 
casework placement, that the variety of cases makes 


for a rich experience, that it is valuable in developing 
in the student a conviction of the importance of public 
welfare in the total fabric of services offered in the 
community. Also, schools believe that the specific 
nature of the function is a helpful learning experi- 
ence for the students. 

In addition to acquiring skill in casework, the pub- 
lic assistance placement helps the student acquire a 
broad view of the total social work field. Opportu- 
nity to collaborate with many other agencies is avail- 
able. Reasons for the use of public assistance pro- 
grams for first year placements relate not only to the 
nature of the learning experiences available there but 
to other facts too. 

In social work education the second year placement 
has tended to be in psychiatric and medical settings, 
treatment institutions, private family agencies, or spe- 
cialized agencies serving disturbed children, unmar- 
ried mothers. We know this division between first 
and second year placements has been underwritten 
by stipends for professional education from both gov- 
ernmental and voluntary sources. The pattern is 
changing, however, and we are beginning to ask 
some searching questions about the present rather 
arbitrary divisions made between first and second 
year placements. How does the fact that schools do 
not, for whatever reasons—educational or practical— 
use public assistance for second year placements con- 
tribute to the inability of the public assistance agency 
to attract workers at the point of graduation? 


Decisions ON PLACEMENTS 


What are the issues involved in deciding where 
and how to place students? This question needs mu- 
tual consideration by school and agencies. Is there a 
rationale for dividing placements of first and second 
year according to setting? Should not the basis for 
choice of a first year placement be on what we want 
the student to learn first; what he needs to learn as a 
foundation which will serve him throughout his 
professional life? 

If we base the decision on what a student needs 
to learn then we have to think about such questions 
as to what extent all types of placements would offer 
the same learning experiences. 

If the choice of placement is made on the above 
basis then the implication is that there would be a 
wider choice for first year placements. 

In deciding about second year placements the same 
process is involved as in the first year. That is: What 
are students ready to learn and what do we want 
students to learn? In general the focus in second year 
field practice includes working in a team relationship 
—collaboration. It includes family and individual 
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situations where the functioning is so impaired’ that 
tangible services alone will not answer the need. It 
includes situations where tangible service must be 
accomplished by ego supportive, experiential and 
clarification techniques in the helping process; and, 
finally, situations where clients can focus on them- 
selves in relation to their problems—marital difficul- 
ties, desertion, divorce, parent-child difficulties. Then 
the question becomes can it be learned just as well 
in public assistance as elsewhere? 

A word needs to be said here about the fallacy of 
thinking that public assistance programs provide op- 
portunities for “simple treatment,” such as housing. 
The fact is that it is no less difficult to select appro- 
priate beginning cases in public assistance than it is 
in any agency. What is needed here in selection of 
cases for teaching students in the field is much the 
same kind of process as is used in the selection of 
class room records. What is the student expected to 
learn and, in line with his beginning knowledge and 
skill, can this client with his particular situation be 
adequately served? Most students cannot give, even 
in the second year, the level of help which an experi- 
enced worker can give. This needs to be the basis on 
which we undertake our educational program. 

Could we consider, before we place students in 
public assistance agencies, how the school and the 
agency can prepare the student for the questions 
which will be put to him from workers in other agen- 
cies, from others in the community, and from his 
fellow students? We know what some of these ques- 
tions are: “Is it real case work that you are doing 
in public assistance?” is just a sample. This problem 
extends beyond the public assistance agency and the 
schools to the whole profession and to the whole 
community. It again emphasizes the importance of 
finding ways to get more understanding of our public 
programs on a community-wide basis. 


CoNSIDERATIONS IN SELECTIONS 


When we select students for placement in public 
assistance agencies either first or second year, we need 
to consider how the school and the agency will help 
the student be comfortable with himself as a casework 
student learning casework practice within the func- 
tion of the agency. Here are some questions raised 
in a group conference with a faculty adviser by first 
year students in a public assistance agency: 


1) “Clients don’t seem to want my help.” 
“Am I imposing myself on clients when what they 
have asked for and are receiving is money?” 
2) “I am planning on visiting my clients once every 
three weeks. Why is this different for me as a 


student? What will happen to the client after 
I leave the agency?” (The last worker visited 
once every three months.) 

3) “In only one case am I really started with the client 
because we are going to talk about her relation- 
ship with her husband.” 

4) “How will clients know we can help them with 
other problems when we only talk about 
finances?” 

5) “We students are the only ones in the agency 
doing casework. The workers say to us, ‘Oh, 
you have time to do casework. We don’t.’” 


6) “What is happening to the rest of the clients in 
the agency if they see the worker so seldom?” 
7) “The regular workers in the agency do so much 
clerical work. Is all the ‘red tape’ necessary?” 


When we analyze these questions we can see that 
some of them are related to what all students experi- 
ence in working with their cases. They represent 
the level of their understanding as well as reflect 
their feelings of inadequacy and struggles to take 
hold of the casework process. These must be handled 
in the direct learning situation in the school and by the 
field instructor. We can recognize the usual student 
difficulties in some of these questions. Others of the 
questions are directly related to their particular experi- 
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ence in the public assistance agency and the school is 
hard put to deal effectively with them unless the 
agency does something about the conditions to which 
the questions refer. 


Wuat Scuoots Can Do 


The schools have available to them many ways of 
backing up their conviction about the public assist- 
ance programs, and schools need to examine how 
well they are carrying out the responsibility of demon- 
strating this conviction. The advising system, the use 
of group conferences and class room teaching all con- 
vey attitudes to students. The extent to which these 
channels are used to help students resolve their ques- 
tions and doubts and identify with public assistance 
is the responsibility of the schools. We need to be 
certain for example that in our casework teaching 
there are records from public assistance used in every 
casework class and that these records stress the im- 
portance of tangible services, the importance of public 
assistance agencies to the total community. Schools 
can stress the value of a sensitively handled service 
program as compared to and supplemented by those 
services in the community offering less tangible serv- 
ices. But some of these things really can’t be changed 
by the school. 

Students do have problems in identifying with an 
agency where they feel different from the rest of the 
staff; where the kind and amount of service they are 
offering is not representative of the total agency func- 
tioning; where attitudes of some of the staff toward 
people in need of service give evidence of lack of 
concern for individual welfare. To some extent some 
of these problems are partially met by the use of stu- 
dent units with qualified field instructors who carry a 
dual relationship to school and agency. It is significant 
that all 12 schools reporting indicated that they had 
faculty appointed instructors or as the phrase goes 
“our own supervisors” with units of students in public 
assistance agencies. This measure often does not suf- 
fice. More than “protection” of the student experience 
is needed now. 

What are some of the things that the agency can do? 
These, I believe are basic in any setting for student 
placement. 


Wuat Acencits Neep to Do 


The agency needs to be clear about its function 
and its social work purpose. If this is so, then agency- 
wide acceptance of the student program will come 
from conviction on the part of the total staff about 
the appropriateness of offering field practice experi- 
ence to students. The physical set-up for students can 
be concrete evidence of their place in the agency. As 


a minimum, students need to have a regular place to 
sit, enough quiet so they can read the records and 
think, a place to interview and privacy of both sight 
and sound for their conferences with the field 
instructor. 


The “climate” of the office is of utmost importance 
in conveying to students acceptance, warmth and 
friendliness and sense of efficiency. Overcrowding 
and heavy work pressures are often characteristic of 
our public assistance agencies but these can be ac- 
cepted if there is an atmosphere of respect for people 
and dignity in the way the job is being done. 

Agencies also must invest in their own staff devel- 
opment. Just a little island of learning makes for 
tension and lack of communication between students 
and staff. There must be recognition on the part of 
administration of the importance of attempting to 
raise standards even though the difficulties involved 
are frankly shared. This is particularly true in relation 
to size of case loads, standards of assistance and sal- 
aries. If the student sees evidence that there is con- 
cern and effort to improve standards it will be easier 
for him to move into a closer relationship to the 
agency. 

And finally there should be the possibility of posi- 
tive day-by-day contacts with agency personnel in- 
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cluding administrators and regular workers. 

I would like to digress a moment here. As I men- 
tioned before, schools and public assistance agencies 
have made extensive use of the unit system of students 
with a “school” supervisor responsible for teaching. 
The competence of this teacher is, of course, the first 
qualification, but as Alice Taylor points out in her 
excellent statement on Student Field Work in Public 
Assistance, “Competence is not enough.” The super- 
visor must also have a steady and strong identification 
with the goals of the agency, so that her attitudes 
about public assistance add to the favorableness of 
the atmosphere for professional learning. If she does 
not find it possible to feel basically in accord with 
the program, and the efforts of the agency to improve 
it in spite of its deficiencies, she will not be able to 
help students learn. To what extent has this factor 
operated in preclusion of public assistance for employ- 
ment? 


EssENTIALS FOR WorKABILITY 


We need to examine what we are doing now be- 
cause it will have a bearing on how we use the new 
educational leave program. Our efforts to look into 
what needs improvement on the school’s part as well 
as on the agency’s part should net us real gains for 
both public assistance programs and for the profes- 
sion of social work. 

Certain principles need to be kept in mind in mak- 
ing the educational leave program work. These seem 
to me to be basic essentials. First, schools and agencies 
need to be sure that students on educational leave 
from public assistance meet standard admission re- 
quirements for intellectual capacity, personal qualifi- 
cations, and commitment to becoming a professional 
person, that is, in wanting to be identified as a 
social worker and wanting and able to take on new 
ideas and approaches to the solution of the human 
problems before us. 

Secondly, we must not “water-down” the courses 
or lower our expectations in performance for the sake 
of the student, the agency, and the profession. 

And third, we must offer two field placements in 
order that the educational leave students can see that 
principles learned are applicable in more than one 
setting and thus consolidate their confidence in social 
work as a method. 

The basis for choice of placements needs to be the 
interests and educational need of the student rather 
than an arbitrary decision that placements must be of 
one type or another. If we adhere to teaching prin- 
ciples, this will result in well-prepared social workers. 

It is of utmost importance to get the educational 
leave program under way because it will begin a 


profession which will gain in momentum. If public 
assistance agencies are able, in particular spots in their 
programs, to demonstrate the effectiveness of qualified 
persons, more of the staff will be stimulated to under- 
take professional education. Surely, though slowly, 
there will be a change in the climate in the public 
assistance agencies. There will be a narrowing of the 
gap between what students do and what workers do. 


CurRICULUM CHANGES 


Within the last few years, schools of social work 
have been working diligently on revisions of cur- 
ricula. With many schools this revision began with 
a reconsideration of their goals and objectives. It is of 
utmost significance to public assistance agencies that 
the direction of social work education is more defi- 
nitely to help students to acquire a deeper under- 
standing of all the basic principles of social work. 
This means that emphasis is placed on the knowledge 
from the underlying sciences that form the founda. 
tion for social work practice, that is, the social sciences 
and the behavioral sciences which give understanding 
of the social problems in all aspects. Schools for the 
most part agree on this goal of a broad base, so that 
practice will reflect the deeper understanding. 

(Continued on page 149) 
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Advisory Committees and County Boards 


In Kansas 


MRS. MARIAN FAGIN CAMPBELL 


This article is based on a paper presented at the quarterly meeting of the 
Kansas Southeast Conference of Social Workers in March 1956 at Eureka, 
Kansas. Mrs. Campbell is Field Representative, Kansas Department of 


Social Welfare. 


ASED ON present estimates of the Bureau of the 

Census, there will be 190 million Americans 

in 1965 in the United States. There are 165 
million today. 

It has been predicted that social welfare services— 
both public and private—must expand at least 15 per- 
cent by then, if only to maintain the present level of 
services in relation to population. 

This may be one of the facts which county welfare 
directors and board members will need to present to 
their advisory committees which represent Joe Doe, 
citizen. This may help advisory committees under- 
stand the increasing load welfare departments will 
be carrying. 

ADVISORY COMMITTEES ARE THE KEY 
TO THE FRONT DOOR OF JOE DOE, CITI- 
ZEN. By taking time in advisory committee meetings 
to explain agency program, by letting advisory com- 
mittees know agency goals, we let the citizen, on 
whose taxes public welfare’s existence depends, also 
understand agency goals and be able to interpret them. 
His attitude of criticism and hostility melts as director, 
board and staff hand him the key to the agency at ad- 
visory committee meetings. In handing him the key— 
in giving him facts, figures, and feelings about people 
receiving public welfare services, the agency gives the 
citizen an opportunity to make a contribution to the 
program. Big business, such as the Standard Oil Com- 
pany of New Jersey, recognizes this principle. The 
Standard Oil president, in addressing a group of col- 
lege graduates, advised that it is the company’s goal 
to see that each employee who needs room to develop 
and express his abilities has this opportunity within 
the framework of the job. Joe Doe’s advice and 
consultation keeps public welfare administration 
aware of public thinking. And lay leadership can be 





*Presented by Mrs. Marian Fagin Campbell, Field Representative, 
Kansas Department of Social Welfare, Chanute, Kansas, at the 
quarterly meeting of the Southeast Conference of Social Workers, 
Methodist Church, Eureka, Kansas, on March 8, 1956. 


provided in the development of the public welfare 
program. These are the purposes of advisory com- 
mittees. 

Now let me move along quickly to tell of: (1) some 
of the characteristics of these committees in Kansas; 
(2) some effective methods boards and directors have 
found in working with advisory committees; and 
(3) some ways in which advisory committees, at this 
early stage of development in Kansas, have proved 
helpful to the county welfare agencies. 

Prior to passage of the law providing for advisory 
committees in counties where 500 or more persons 
receive public assistance, in July 1955, two counties 
in Kansas, Shawnee and Sedgwick, had advisory 
committees on a voluntary basis. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF Apvisory COMMITTEES 


In 39 Kansas counties the county welfare boards 
and directors have taken steps to hand over the key 
to Joe Doe, citizen. These counties are located for 
the most part in the eastern half of Kansas. 

No overall analysis has been made yet by the state 
office and the facts I have gleaned here have come 
from discussion with persons at state level who would 
be in a position to have specific information about 
advisory committees. I learned that two counties, 
in addition to those mentioned above, have estab- 
lished advisory committees on a voluntary basis. 
These may set a precedent for the smaller counties 
in the state also to reach out to the citizens of their 
communities. 

Committee membership varies. In 20 counties the 
membership ranges from 10 to 20 members; in 11 
counties, there are under 10 members; in four coun- 
ties, the maximum of 25 members was appointed. 

Term of office varies. Ten committees over the state 
specified a certain term of office, one, two or three 
years, depending on the plan that had been agreed 


upon. 
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Membership is representative of the population, in- 
cluding ministers, teachers, doctors, lawyers, janitors, 
farmers, housewives, county attorneys, superintend- 
ents of schools, retired men and women, with a 
variety of previous occupations. Both men and women, 
both the young, and the elderly with their years of 
accumulated wisdom and judgment, are represented. 

How often do the committees meet? Several have 
met the six times a year which was recommended 
by the State Department of Social Welfare. Some 
“older” advisory committees, such as Shawnee and 
Sedgwick Counties, hold monthly meetings, except 
for two summer months. This same plan is being 
used in a few newly organized advisory committees. 

Nearly all committees hold their meetings in con- 
nection with a dinner or luncheon, for which the 
county board authorizes payment from the county 
welfare funds. 

Although there is some variation, it is often found 
that the agenda for the next meeting is planned by 
the three persons mainly concerned in this movement, 
ie. the county board chairman, the county director 
and the chairman of the advisory committee. This is 
the plan recommended by the state office. 

Most committees seem to mail out, a week in 
advance of a meeting, the agenda for the meeting 
and the minutes of the last meeting. 

County welfare staff meet the advisory committee 
members in various ways. Some staff members attend 
the meetings, one or two at a time with the county 
welfare director, either as spectators or as participants 
in the program. In some counties, the advisory com- 
mittee meets in the county welfare office where mem- 
bers see and meet the staff during the working day. 
In other situations, the advisory committee members 
“drop into” the county welfare office one or two at a 
time and in that way get to meet the staff. It is com- 
monly found that staff helps in the planning of the 
program by making suggestions to the county director 
who relays them to the program planning committee. 


ErrectiveE Meruops oF WorkKING wITH ADVISORY 
CoMMITTEES 


To orient the advisory committee, members like 
the county board members and the county director 
present at the meeting. And it is usually true that 
the board members and director do attend. They also 
like: Charts—on the eligibility requirements of all 
public assistance categories; a huge Form 104 budget 
for the wall which can be seen across the room (an 
explanation of the budget can consume a whole 
evening’s meeting) ; Graphs—showing the number of 
persons receiving ADC, for instance, in the last three 
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years. This could be shown in red, with the amount 
of money spent for ADC cases in the last three years 
shown in blue. Bar charts—on sources of funds (for 
example, federal 40%, state and county 30° each); 
Bar charts—on the cost of medical care per client. 

But as H. Leslie McKenzie, a former welfare 
director in a Louisiana parish, said at a public welfare 
meeting’: “An advisory committee member is not 
interested in giving his time just to attend an adult 
education course on the services of the agency. He is 
willing to cooperate, but he doesn’t want to sit and 
coo while you operate.” Joe Doe likes to preside as 
chairman of the advisory committee after the first 
organizational meeting at which time officers are 
elected; he likes to have requests for projects and 
reports on them to be made in writing to the com- 
mittee; he likes the opportunity of exploring the 
agency program or problems with others on a sub- 
committee which he himself has chosen to work on. 
These sub-committees include too many to mention 
but some of them deal with the following subjects: 
budgets and finance, eligibility standards, rules and 
regulations, assistance standards, hospital and medical 
care, adult boarding home rates, adult boarding home 
operation, old age assistance, child welfare, adoptions, 
blindness, medical eye care, aid for dependent chil- 
dren, legislative problems, and non-residence problems. 

Joe Doe likes to plan newspaper and radio releases 
in cooperation with the county board and the county 
director. He feels this information is of vital impor- 
tance to the community and should be disseminated 
in many ways. Sometimes a sub-committee on pub- 
licity and public relations is established also. 

In one county an advisory committee member on 
the adoption subcommittee was invited to attend the 
agency’s own staff meeting at which time a “mock 
staffing” of a baby to be adopted was being held. 


HELPFULNEss TO County WELFARE AGENCIES 


(a) In one county a member of the advisory com- 
mittee, himself a doctor, presented the agency’s med- 
ical plan; (b) a member who served as a “lay” 
minister in a local church had opportunity to empha- 
size the many services that are being offered by the 
welfare department to the entire community; (c) one 
member offered to serve as guardian of a parolee from 
the state hospital after all efforts on the part of the 
agency staff and director had failed to locate one; 
(d) some advisory committee members come to the 
director and ask outright “How can we help you, 
the social worker, and the board?” 

(e) Some advisory committee members have con- 
tacted local doctors, securing their cooperation in 
working out plans for a new medical contract that 
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would be more satisfactory to all parties concerned; 
some doctors were invited to an advisory committee 
meeting at which time medical plans for the county 
were being discussed and the county director gave an 
array of medical facts and figures including medical 
costs per client. As a result, the doctors became inter- 
ested in working out a medical insurance plan in 
their county. 

In spite of all this, Joe Doe, citizen, will leave the 
key in the front door and go out by the back door, 
unless people in public welfare have real conviction 
that there is a need for the citizen’s contribution 
within the framework of the public agency. As Mr. 
McKenzie? said, “We must have the courage to 
experiment. Remember how the sciences, even the 
most exact ones, experiment. For instance, they could 
never find a way to pry open the windows of Pull- 
mans so they air-conditioned the trains.” 

Will we want to air-condition the house of Joe 
Doe, citizen, to keep him from going out the back 
door ? 

The Citizen Participates in Public Welfare” by H. Leslic 


McKenzie published in Pustic WexrFare, Jan. °53, p. 27. 
"Ibid. 





UNIQUE SERVICE 
(Continued from page 141) 


homes. During these visits we inspect the homes, 
discuss management, meal planning, rehabilitation, 
recreation service and rates with the owners, talk with 
the residents and note attitudes, situations and ade- 
quacy of service. It is sometimes necessary to report 
our observations to the licensing authority in the in- 
terests of the residents; nearly all private operators are 
cooperative and sincerely interested in raising their 
own standards, in giving improved service, and in the 
people who live in their homes. 

As a result of these activities, our agency maintains 
a Nursing Home List (kept current); this list is a 
part of the Fulton County Department of Public 
Welfare Manual and is available to the case workers. 
The list is also available to, and widely used by, the 
community at large. It not only includes pertinent 
information relative to the nursing homes in Fulton 
County, but also first hand information about nursing 
homes in those counties which adjoin Fulton. The 
list makes no recommendation. Its purpose is in- 
formation only, and we make it clear to interested 
individuals that the homes represented are neither 
approved nor controlled by the Department of Public 
Welfare. Information is given by telephone and in 
personal interviews; we are sometimes able to help 


distressed relatives in placements where the services 
offered meet the problems presented. This service to 
the public does take a great deal of staff time, but it, 
too, helps make this Department of Public Welfare 
an integral and integrated part of the Atlanta scene. 





TRAINING 
(Continued from page 146) 


Since there are two years available for this basic 
professional education, the goal of a high level of 
technical skill is not practical. Thus, the aim is to 
make a beginning in acquiring skills. This means that 
professionally educated social workers will have 
learned how to learn and that they will be imbued 
with the desire to continue their professional growth 
throughout their active careers as social workers. 
Schools of social work are now in a good position 
to offer a solid program for people planning a career 
in public assistance. Agencies now have a firm base 
for developing the public social services and when 
funds for professional education are available, there 
is every reason to believe we can achieve our goal. 
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STATE LEGISLATION 
(Continued from page 130) 


revised to make them correspond to those pertaining 
to other code departments and present administrative 
operations in Illinois. 

North Carolina. The legislature improved increased 
appropriations for all public welfare budget items 
for each year of the next biennium. 


Oklahoma. Legislation was passed to transfer the 
duties and responsibilities of the former Oklahoma 
Emergency Relief Board, including general assistance 
and commodity programs, to the Oklahoma Public 
Welfare Commission; to re-allocate funds between 
assistance accounts in order that 100 percent of the 
standard budget may be paid in all categories. 

Oregon. Enabling legislation was passed to con- 
form to the 1956 Social Security amendments on 
administrative costs and services. 


Pennsylvania. Most significant legislation passed 
was that which provides for the merger of the De- 
partment of Public Assistance and the Department 
of Welfare into a new Department of Public Welfare. 
This is to take place on or before June 1, 1958. The 
law combines the two organizations as they stand, 
leaving to future legislatures any desired distribution 
of functions. 

Tennessee. The appropriation for administration 
provided by the legislature for the 1957-59 biennium 
was $3,560,000, an increase of $760,000 over that of 
the previous biennium; the child welfare services ap- 
propriation for the same period showed an increase 
of $720,000. That for the permanent and totally dis- 
abled was up $520,600. Amendment of the Welfare 
Organization Act provided for grants for training 
personnel employed or preparing for employment in 
public welfare programs. 


AGING 


California. OAA grant increases were provided in 
varying amounts, from $1 to $16 per month, for 
recipients without income to pay for needs not in- 
cluded under “basic need standard.” Exempt real 
property allowed for eligibility increased to $5,000 
assessed value less encumbrances of record. 

Proposals which failed to pass included one for an 
increase in grant to all recipients by increasing the 
amount of basic need, and some which would elimi- 
nate or modify responsibility of relatives. 

Connecticut. A bill was passed which gives priority 
of claim against the estate of deceased beneficiaries 
of OAA (also AB and AD and in the case of parents 
of ADC children and state institutional patients). 
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Other legislation made certain inmates of charitable 
homes for the aged eligible for public assistance 
despite the existence of life-care contracts. Another 
bill established a Commission on Services for Elderly 
Persons, to include department heads and citizen 
representation. 

Illinois. The Public Assistance Code was amended 
to change the term “old age pension” to “old age 
assistance.” Other bills established a Gerontological 
Committee in the University of Illinois to study the 
problems of older persons and provided for continu- 
ance of the Commission on the Aging and Aged 
to study the special problems of persons 45 to 64 
years of age. 

Among provisions for liberalizing of OAA which 
failed to pass were lowering the age eligibility to 
60 years; requiring that OAA food allowance be not 
less than $1 per day; and requiring no discrimination 
because of sex in fixing the OAA allowance. 

Also failing to pass was a bill which would direct 
the Illinois Public Aid Commission to establish special 
rehabilitation programs for persons over 45 years of 
age irrespective of their status as applicants or recipi- 
ents of public aid. 

Michigan. A bill failed to pass which would have 
made permanent the Governor’s Interdepartmental 
Committee on Problems of the Aging and provide 
for a paid executive. 

Missouri. A bill was passed permitting repayment 
of a bona fide loan to relatives without its being 
considered a transfer of assets that would disqualify 
for public assistance. Eligibility for APTD was ex- 
tended beyond age 65. 

Among bills which failed to pass were provision 
for medical care for public assistance recipients; in- 
crease in personal and real property maximums for 
eligibility; a $70 OAA maximum; establishment of 
a commission on the aged. 

Nebraska. OAA maximum payments were in- 
creased from $65 to $70 per month effective October 
1, 1957. 

North Carolina. The lien law with respect to old 
age assistance was amended to make it possible for 
payment of a lump sum to cancel a lien on property 
of a recipient of public assistance. An increase in the 
pensions for widows of Confederate veterans and an 
increase in the funeral allowance for Confederate 
pensioners were provided. 

Oregon. A State Council on Aging was created 
by the legislature to investigate problems of the aging, 
with appointments to be made by the governor. 

Vermont. Statutes were passed revising and clari- 
fying the laws relating to OAA (also AB and AD). 
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These removed limitation on the value of property 
used and occupied as a home, but made ownership 
of any other real estate a bar to eligibility. Liberal- 
izations in regard to personal property were also made. 


BLIND 


California. Legislation was passed which provided 
grant increases in Aid to the Blind, increasing the 
amount of basic need after deduction of the first 
$11 of monthly income. 

Connecticut. A law was passed increasing member- 
ship on the Board of Education of the Blind to allow 
for representation of blind persons. 

Illinois. Statutory ceilings on blind assistance grants 
were removed, leaving only OAA and AD with statu- 
tory ceilings. Another bill requires that professional 
persons having patients with major visual limitations 
are to report such cases, with the patient’s consent, 
to the Department of Public Welfare so that it may 
advise such patients of the special services that are 
available. 

Iowa. New legislation provides that recipients of 
blind aid may acquire a legal settlement for poor 
relief after living for six months in a county. 

Missouri. The state blind pensions program was 
eliminated by legislation, and eligibility for AB was 
modified and provision of medical care added. 

Nebraska. Maximum monthly blind assistance pay- 
ments were increased from $80 to $100 per month 
effective October 1, 1957. 


CHILDREN AND YOUTH 


Arkansas. Authorization for the Governor to ratify 
the Interstate Compact on Juveniles was provided by 
one act passed by the legislature. Other legislation 
rendered parents of dependent children and children 
of parents who maintained unsuitable homes ineli- 
gible for ADC payments; required adult relatives 
receiving ADC grants to expend such monies for 
the benefit of the children included in the grant and 
placed on the county welfare boards the duty of 
determining whether monies are being spent in ADC 
grants for the purposes of aiding the dependent 
children, with provision for fair hearing appeals. 
Other important legislation affecting the state’s care 
of certain classes of indigent persons included several 
acts providing for appropriations to build a children’s 
colony and to provide staff for it. 

California. Medical care was provided for in new 
legislation for needy children in accordance with the 
1956 Social Security Act amendments. There was 
also provided an increase in the maximum amount 
payable to a one-child family from $115 to $145 


per month. County residence was eliminated as a 
basis for determining county share of assistance pay- 
ment. Other legislation clarified the law relative to 
the authority of county governments to provide pro- 
tective services to children. 

Connecticut. Legislation in relation to adoptions 
included passage of a bill, effective July 1, 1958, 
requiring a study by the State Welfare Department 
or a licensed private agency of all independent non- 
related adoptions, and provision for all adoption 
records to be sent to the State Health Department by 
the Probate Courts. Legislation was passed to adapt 
to the new federal provisions on ADC. The recently 
opened State Child Study and Treatment Home was 
authorized to develop a foster care program. The In- 
terstate Compact on Juveniles was ratified, and the 
State Welfare Department was authorized to assume, 
from the State Comptroller, payment of bills for the 
care of the 5,400 children committed to it. 

Illinois. New legislation provided, as a condition 
of eligibility, that applicants and recipients of ADC 
must avail themselves of legal remedies for obtaining 
child support. The Bastardy Act of 1872 was re- 
pealed and replaced by a Paternity Act which places 
responsibility for the support of a child born out of 
wedlock on both parents until the child is 18 years 
of age. Responsibility for determining the amount 
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of support is placed in the court. Out of court settle- 
ments are no longer permissible. Blood tests may be 
used to determine paternity. 


Various acts relating to state participation in pay- 
ment of boarding care for dependent children were 
amended; payment for boarding care was increased 
from $40 to $60 per month, with the state reimbursing 
the counties 50 percent; responsibility for making such 
reimbursements transferred from the Auditor of 
Public Accounts to the Department of Public Welfare. 
Other legislation established a commission to study 
the state laws pertaining to adoptions and a new 
child care act was passed with important changes to 
include more clear and definite statements regarding 
services and agencies to be licensed and better defini- 
tion of various terms used in the act. 


A bill which would exclude the second or sub- 
sequent illegitimate child born to the same mother 
from receiving ADC failed to pass, as did also a 
bill fixing ceilings on ADC grants at the federal 
matching maximums and prohibiting supplementa- 
tion through general assistance in communities re- 
ceiving state grants. 

Michigan. A new law authorized the extension 
of control by the State Department of Social Welfare 
to all children placed in Michigan by outsiders. 


Missouri. New legislation to meet the new federal 
changes on ADC was passed and is expected to reduce 
high drop-out rates of dependent children in the 16 
to 18 age group from the schools. As a result of the 
work of a subcommittee of the Committee on Legis- 
lative Research, which considered the several aspects 
of the problem of education and training of handi- 
capped children, four bills were passed. These estab- 
lished a coordinating commission on handicapped 
children to make a continuing study of diagnostic 
services, training and educational programs for handi- 
capped persons, and to recommend long-range pro- 
grams; required the State Board of Education to 
establish within three years special school districts for 
the trainable mentally retarded child, a part of the 
cost of such training to be borne by the local school 
districts involved; authorized various local school dis- 
tricts to establish special classes for handicapped chil- 
dren when there are six or more such children in 
the district; provided for a census of handicapped 
children, under supervision of the County Superin- 
tendent of Schools. 

The most important and far reaching recommenda- 
tion of a legislative committee on juvenile delinquency 
to study the problem and recommend legislation was 
for a complete revision of the juvenile court law, 
which is over 40 years old. The bill which was 
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passed is based on the philosophy that an anti-social 
act by a juvenile is an indication of deep disturbances 
and can be treated so that the need for further anti- 
social acts is obviated. The new code provides for 
use of psychiatric and psychological facilities by the 
court and treatment in the child’s own home when 
feasible; for more adequate administrative staff; in- 
formal disposition of cases; elimination of the tag 
“delinquent” or “neglected”; for private and confi- 
dential hearings and records; the prohibition of finger 
printing and photographing and treatment as a 
criminal. 

Other bills raised the compulsory school attendance 
age from 14 to 16 years and liberalized the child labor 
laws to permit children 14 to 16 years of age to 
obtain after-school and vacation employment more 
readily. 

Nebraska. A bill was passed which increased the 
maximum on Aid to Dependent Children. 

North Carolina. Two amendments to the Adoption 
Law enacted were: clarification of the fact that a 
Domestic Relations Court or a Juvenile Court is a 
court of competent jurisdiction for a finding of aban- 
donment in connection with adoption proceedings; 
making it possible for a child to be declared willfully 
abandoned by his father and, therefore, made available 
for adoption where the father abandoned the mother 
before the child was born. 

Oklahoma. Legislation was adopted which pro- 
vides a complete revision of the adoption laws. 

Oregon. A law was passed which is expected to 
enable the State Public Welfare Commission to receive 
permanent commitment from courts and to give 
consent to adoption in such cases, although legal 
clearance will probably be necessary to determine the 
authority conclusively. 

South Carolina. State law was changed to conform 
to the new federal provisions on ADC. 

Vermont. The legislature passed provisions bring- 
ing ADC in line with the new federal provisions. 

Pennsylvania. Amendment of the Public Assistance 
Law makes it conform to the changes in the federal 
provisions on ADC. 

Tennessee. Similar legislation was passed by the 
Tennessee legislature. A bill was enacted by the 
legislature, but vetoed by the Governor, which 
amended the ADC law by adding to the definition 
of a dependent child: “provided, however, that the 
putative father of an illegitimate child shall not be 
deemed a parent under this Chapter until paternity 
shall have been established by appropriate judicial 
proceedings and the obligation of a parent placed 
upon him thereby.” If the bill had become law, it 
would have been necessary to remove all illegitimate 
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children from the ADC roles who were not deprived 
of parental support by the reason of the death, con- 
tinued absence from the home, or physical or mental 
incapacity of the mother. 


CorrECTIONS 


Connecticut. Several bills were passed to ameli- 
orate conditions causing recent disturbances at the 
State Prison, including establishment of an inde- 
pendent state parole board and liberalization of “good- 
time” allowances at the prison. 

Illinois. Membership of the Illinois Youth Com- 
mission was increased from three to five members. 
Other acts passed by the legislature provided that 
persons charged with sex crimes against children be 
required to submit to psychiatric examination; revised 
various acts with regard to the punishment and parole 
of habitual criminals; raised the age of delinquent 
males from 17 to 18 years; provided for the estab- 
lishment of probation districts upon agreement of 
adjoining counties. 

Missouri. Amendments to the probation and parole 
law included removing the administrative office from 
the penitentiary and clarification and broadening of 
the probation and investigatory work of the parole 
staff. A new division in the Department of Correc- 
tions, called the Division of Classification, was estab- 
lished to which persons convicted of felonies will be 
committed for assignment based on the findings of 
the Division. Another act created a permanent joint 
legislative committee on corrections, composed of 
10 members of the General Assembly; and an addi- 
tional one restores citizenship rights to parolees. 

Nebraska. The legislature established a state-wide 
probation system providing for service to both adults 
and juveniles. 

MepicaL Care 


Arkansas. Two acts passed by the legislature pro- 
vide for hospitalization and medical care and treat- 
ment for indigent and sick persons and appropriate 
$2,000,000 for a medical care program to be operated 
under agreement between the State Department of 
Public Welfare and the University of Arkansas Med- 
ical Center. An additional act appropriated funds 
for the State Department to employ four additional 
persons to carry on the administration of this program. 

California. New legislation provided for medical 
care for public assistance recipients. Provision was 
made in new legislation for prenatal care, hospitaliza- 
tion, delivery and post-natal care of unmarried ex- 
pectant mothers. 

Connecticut. The state was authorized by provi- 
sions passed by the legislature to pay for services 


rendered to public assistance cases by public health 
nursing agencies at either their cost or published rate, 
whichever is lower; another bill extended this prin- 
ciple to all medical care for assistance beneficiaries, 
both state and town. A committee, consisting of the 
finance and control, welfare, health and mental health 
commissioners, and the Comptroller, was directed 
to establish annually the rates to be paid for state 
cases in convalescent hospitals. A pilot program was 
authorized by new legislation for “care and treatment 
of chronic police and court case alcoholics.” Consoli- 
dation was provided for the State Tuberculosis Com- 
mission and the Commission on the Care and Treat- 
ment of the Chronically Iil. 


Idaho. The legislature redefined public assistance 
payments to include medical care purchased. 


Illinois. The authority of the counties to erect or 
otherwise provide county nursing homes for care of 
the chronically ill or infirm was clarified by insertion 
of enabling provisions in the basic Counties Act, 
as well as in the Public Assistance Code. 

Iowa. Vendor payments in the public assistance 
categorical programs will now be possible as a result 
of amendments made in the three laws, which will 
permit the State Department of Social Welfare to 
secure the benefit of federal funds to assist in a 
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medical program except as restricted by the limitations 
of the biennial appropriation. 

Michigan. A new act of the legislature provides 
for state payment of 90 per cent of the cost of hospi- 
talization of persons receiving categorical public 
assistance except children who are already hospitalized 
at 100 per cent state expense under other law. 

Missouri. A bill providing for medical care for 
public assistance recipients failed of passage due to 
the fact that the Governor recommended that no 
new programs be inaugurated until provision is made 
for new revenues needed for the operation of new 
programs on a continuing basis. It is anticipated 
that if there is sufficient revenue to allow for medical 
care for public assistance recipients, such legislation 
will be enacted at the next session. As a result of a 
fire in which 76 lives were lost in a nursing home, 
new legislation places the licensing and inspection of 
these homes under the Division of Health and pro- 
vides that the Division may prescribe and publish 
minimum standards for them; stricter regulations are 
now being enforced. The legislature designated 
broader powers to the State Division of Health in 
control and licensing of nursing homes and passed 
legislation providing for nursing home construction 
by counties. 

Nebraska. An act establishing a separate medical 
care program for the specific purpose of taking advan- 
tage of federal grant-in-aid funds was passed, effective 
October 1, 1957. 

North Carolina. Requirement that an indigent 
patient in the State Tuberculosis Sanitoria must have 
acquired settlement in the state by living there for 
one year was eliminated. 

Oklahoma. The legislature passed a resolution 
urging the Oklahoma Public Welfare Commission to 
enter into a full medical program insofar as funds 
are available. 

Tennessee. A bill was passed authorizing the state 
to create a hospitalization program for welfare pa- 
tients, and appropriations were made for the next 
biennium for recipients of OAA, AB, ADC, and AD. 

Vermont. Legislation for a hospitalization and 
nursing home program for public assistance cases 
and dental care for ADC children failed to pass. 


MentTaL HEALTH 


California. Community Mental Health Clinics were 
provided for in new statutes adopted by the legislature. 
Connecticut. The legislature established a “security 
treatment center for the diagnosis, custody, care and 
treatment of certain mentally ill patients and certain 
mentally ill, intellectually deficient or emotionally 
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unbalanced persons who have been convicted of an 
offense.” Major development, however, was passage 
of a bill strengthening the power of the Mental 
Health Commissioner over the five institutions mak- 
ing up the Department and establishing a State Board 
of Mental Health to replace the present Council on 
Mental Health. Provision was also made for the State 
Welfare Department to pay commitment fees and 
expenses for patients admitted to state mental hos- 
pitals and state training schools, and it can no longer 
collect, except for billed charges, from anyone except 
patients and their estates for care in state humane 
institutions prior to July 1955. 


Bills to establish a separate Department of Mental 
Deficiency failed of passage, but the legislative council 
is to study this proposal and report to the 1959 Gen- 
eral Assembly. 

Illinois. A new Division of Alcoholism was created 
in the Department of Public Welfare with an advisory 
board of seven persons. It is charged with providing 
for rehabilitation, care, and treatment of alcoholics, 
conducting research on alcoholism, and establishing 
educational programs designed to inform the public 
concerning the problem; also to establish out-patient 
clinics and in-patient treatment centers, hospital treat- 
ment and medical care for alcoholics, and to make 
grants-in-aid to institutions and individuals engaged 
in research on alcoholism. An appropriation of $300,- 
000 was made. Other legislation made various amend- 
ments in the Mental Health Code relating to notice 
of desire to leave by voluntary admission patients, 
substitution of “mentally ill or in need of mental 
treatment” for the term “insane.” 


Michigan. A new law provides for a pre-commit- 
ment period of up to 120 days of diagnosis and 
treatment of persons believed to be mentally ill. 


Missouri. The legislature provided for a five mem- 
ber Mental Health Commission appointed by the 
Governor for staggered terms to administer the Divi- 
sion of Mental Diseases and to appoint the Director 
of the Division, with that person’s salary increased 
from $7,500 to a maximum of $25,000 per year. Other 
legislation authorized the Division to set the maxi- 
mum charge for pay patients in mental hospitals, 
based on the per capita costs of the hospital involved; 
permits hospitals to accept emergency cases although 
no provision has been made for payment; authorizes 
the use of certain funds to transport non-resident 
patients back to the state of their residency. Ratifica- 
tion of the Interstate Compact on Mental Health 
failed to pass the legislature. 


Nebraska. An act was passed authorizing the estab- 
lishment of facilities for training of mentally handi- 
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capped children, but one failed to pass which would 
have included mentally impaired in the definition of 
disabled as it relates to eligibility for AD. 


North Carolina. Residence requirements are set 
aside for a former resident of this state who marries a 
non-resident and becomes mentally ill and is de- 
prived of his or her spouse by death or divorce, either 
prior to or subsequent to becoming mentally ill. 


South Carolina. The legislature created the South 
Carolina Alcoholic Center, provided for appointment 
by the governor of a board of seven members (one 
from each Congressional district and one at-large) 
which, in addition to operating the Center is to 
appoint a supervisor of adult education for the pre- 
vention of alcoholism. Funds and property of the 
South Carolina Mental Health Commission are to be 
turned over to this board; it is to operate out-patient 
centers throughout the state, in conjunction with 
which it is directed to consult, cooperate, and work 
with other community agencies, including county 
departments of public welfare. 


Oregon. Under a new law the State Board of Edu- 
cation (Division of Vocational Rehabilitation), the 
State Board of Control, the State Board of Health 
and the State Public Welfare Commission may use 
personnel and facilities in the development, through 
study and research, of a program of rehabilitation for 
mental hospital patients. $76,716 was appropriated 
for the biennium out of the General Fund. There 
will also be federal funds available for this project. 


MIscELLANEOUS 


Connecticut. State Civil Defense Department estab- 
lished on a permanent basis, with the Welfare Com- 
missioner a member of the Civil Defense Advisory 
Council. A temporary Governor’s Committee on 
Refugee Relief was established and given an appro- 
priation and a Governor’s Committee on Employment 
of the Handicapped established. A State Civil Service 
Commission was set up as an independent agency, 
replacing a Personnel Division of the Department of 
Finance and Control. 


Illinois. The Public Assistance Code was amended 
to enlarge and clarify the obligation of public aid 
applicants and recipients to report changes in circum- 
stances affecting the amounts of their grants, to 
strengthen administrative controls over excess assist- 
ance and to remove the confusion between excess 
assistance and fraud. Provision was made for volun- 
tary repayment of assistance by persons who wish to 
do so, with these payments segregated in the records 
from compulsory repayments of excess assistance or 
fraud. Another bill made exemption of insurance 


policies of $1,000 or less mandatory for all types of 
public aid. The legislature provided an appropriation 
of $48,000 to the Department of Public Welfare for 
making $2 per month commissary grants to indigent 
veteran patients in state hospitals. 

Failing to pass was an act which would have 
created a lien on personal as well as real property for 
all classes of recipients and making mandatory the 
repayment of all assistance received. 


Missouri. A new law provides that when a divorce 
has been granted and alimony awarded, remarriage 
of the divorced wife relieves the former husband 
from further alimony payments from the time of the 
remarriage; does not affect any judgment or decree 
providing for support of minor children, however. 
New legislation provides for inspection of state sup- 
ported institutions by new legislators prior to the 
legislative session. 


North Carolina. A law was passed which makes 
provision for a workday release plan for prisoners, 
with municipal jails required to make monthly reports 
of prisoners to the State Board of Public Welfare, 
as all county jails have been doing for several years. 
Another bill provided for central registration of di- 
vorces in the Office of Vital Statistics of the State 
Board of Health. 
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tinves beyond, the Advanced Curriculum in any one 
of its specializations. 


Fellowships are available to students in all cur- 
ricula. 


Address all inquiries to: 
(MISS) MARGARET E. BISHOP 
Director of Admissions and Placement 
School of Social Work 
University of Pennsylvania 
2410 Pine Street, Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
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Oregon. Two new laws perpetuate the Welfare 
Recovery Division of the Department of Justice, 
established by the 1955 legislature as a demonstra- 
tion project. They provide for the Division, on request 
of the State Public Welfare Commission, to investigate 
and prosecute cases of fraud or over-payment; and 
permit it to initiate petitions for support where the 
petitioner is receiving public assistance. Two new 
amendments to the Relatives’ Support Act provide 
a new scale for contributions and enable the State 
Public Welfare Commission to accept payment less 
than the scale, especially in cases where the relative, 
during his minority, was deserted or abandoned by 
the parent. 


REHABILITATION 


California. The legislature established for the first 
time a program for the needy disabled in accordance 
with the Social Security Act. 

Connecticut. Division of Vocational Rehabilitation 
in the State Department of Education given authori- 
zation to enable it to participate more effectively in 
the federal program for handicapped individuals. 

Illinois. The authority of the State Public Aid 
Commission and county departments of welfare to 
provide rehabilitative and other services to increase 
the capacities of applicants and recipients for self-care 
and self-support and maintain and strengthen family 
life were clarified and broadened. Whenever neces- 
sary, the assistance grant may include expenses 
incident to rehabilitative or vocational treatment or 
training. 

Missouri. A new bill extends eligibility for AD 
beyond age 65. The legislature approved a bill pro- 
viding for cooperation in rehabilitating injured work- 
men between the Board of Rehabilitation, the section 
of Vocational Rehabilitation Service of the State 
Department of Education and the State Employment 
Service. 

Vermont. The maximum for AD was increased 
from $55 to $63, the same as OAA and AB. 


RESIDENCE 


North Carolina. “Residence” of a needy blind 
person has been substituted for “legal settlement.” 
Pennsylvania. Proposals for liberalizing residence 
requirements and removing the ban against aliens 
receiving general assistance again failed of passage. 
Tennessee. The legislature modified the one year’s 
residence requirement for OAA recipients to provide 
that if a recipient left the state, but returned to it 


within one year, he would not lose his residence in 
the state. 


Vermont. Revision and clarification of laws relat- 
ing to OAA, AB, AD included reducing residence 
requirement from three years out of the past ten 
to two years out of the past three years immediately 
prior to application for assistance. 





CASEWORKER'S ROLE 
(Continued from page 134) 


the operator who berates the fire marshal’s office for 
enforcing regulations, when he closes his eyes to soiled 
bed linen, or when he arranges placement in an un- 
licensed nursing home, he weakens the standards of 
good care. When he does not speak out against in- 
equality of care because of race, when he accepts poor 
dentistry and eye care because the patient is “on the 
welfare,” when he goes along with the doctor who re- 
fuses to see patients because he considers them “vege- 
tables,” he connives with those who would set up a 
double standard and sells the community short. 


Wuat Can Be Done 


To explain what I mean by the effective use of com- 
munity resources in a medical care program and to 
summarize the role of the caseworker with the com- 
munity in this program, I would like to tell you about 
the rehabilitation of an AD recipient in one of the 
small counties where the executive is also the worker. 

In the case I will describe, the medical report gave 
a diagnosis of diabetes controlled with insulin, and a 
paralysis on the left side as a result of a stroke six 
months before. The doctor indicated that nothing 
further could be done for the man and that he would 
require nursing care for the rest of his life. The social 
summary stated that the applicant, Mr. Olson, was a 
42-year-old married man with an eighth grade educa- 
tion. He had been a sickly child, over-protected by 
his mother, and had not worked until he was 20. He 
had always done semi-skilled labor, but had never held 
a steady job because of excessive drinking. He, his 
wife, and five children under 14 lived in a meagerly 
furnished run-down house which had no running 
water. He was considered a “no good” in his town 
and his family suffered from this attitude. His wife 
had to give up a part time job to care for him and was 
receiving ADC. The worker described the effect of 
the disability on Mr. Olson by saying that he could 
not dress himself, had to be helped in and out of bed, 
and with the aid of his wife and a cane could walk 
a little, although his left foot dragged. Mr. Olson’s 
disability was confirmed by the State Medical Review 
Team with the recommendation that he be evaluated 
at University Hospital for physical rehabilitation. 
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When the state agency requested a report on him 
at the end of six months, we learned that he had not 
been referred because his doctor still thought nothing 
could be done for him and Mr. Olson was of the same 
opinion. We were firm about the referral and although 
the executive, as she told me later, did not concur with 
the state agency, she agreed to pursue the matter. 
When Mr. Olson was unwilling to accept the treat- 
ment, the caseworker explained to him that unless he 
were willing to have at least the examination he would 
not be eligible for AD because he was refusing rea- 
sonable medical care. With this ultimatum, Mr. Olson 
agreed to enter the hospital, and the doctor, against his 
own opinion, signed the papers. Mr. Olson was a very 
difficult patient. When he was examined in the clinic, 
the ¢octor recommended a program of physical therapy 
and a short leg brace. Mr. Olson refused to accept 
treatment. Both the doctor and the medical social 
worker at the hospital worked very hard with him 
and when he realized that he was being given an 
opportunity by people who appeared to be very in- 
terested in him, he agreed to remain for one month 
to see what could be accomplished. In that month he 
learned to dress and undress himself completely except 
for tying his shoe laces and buttoning and unbutton- 
ing his right cuff. He accepted and wore the brace 
which the county agency provided, and walked with- 
out aid. He asked to return to his home for the 
Thanksgiving weekend and permission was granted, 
although the hospital felt he would not return. But 
when he got home a wonderful thing happened to 
him. His family, amazed at his ability to care for 
himself, showered him with attention and praise. The 
neighbors in his small community were also astonished 
by his improvement and perhaps for the first time in 
his life he was a person of importance. He returned 
to the hospital to complete his treatment which in- 
cluded vocational counseling. 


Sevr-Resrect RE-ESTABLISHED 


He was referred to the Division of Vocational Re- 
habilitation for training in bookkeeping, something 
he had always wanted to do, and arrangements were 
made for him to go to a business school some distance 
from his home. He did very well and was proud of 
his achievement. His family moved to a more modern 
home and began to make it livable. In July, Mr. Olson 
decided that he was too tired to continue school and 
arrangements were made for him to return home until 
September. The executive kept in as close contact as 
possible with him during this time, but by now the 
community had accepted him and his family and 
their belief in him was so great that he had no alterna- 


tive except to complete his schooling if he were to 
retain the community’s respect. It meant too much 
for him to sacrifice it by becoming dependent again. 
He completed the schooling and was given a part-time 
job by an insurance representative. When an account- 
ing job in the town was given to an older man (who 
no doubt needed it as much as Mr. Olson), the com- 
munity was up in arms. Mr. Olson is still trying to 
find a full time job, and with the help of an executive 
like this one, we believe he will. 


The executive, who was also the caseworker in this 
situation, has no professional social work training, 
but her effective use of the only community resources 
available to her—the state agency, University Hos- 
pitals, Vocational Rehabilitation and her own welfare 
board—brought about a man’s rehabilitation. The de- 
termination of eligibility was based on facts, she was 
not afraid to persuade the doctor to refer Mr. Olson 
to University Hospitals, she held to good standards of 
medical care for him, and her concern for him as a 
person kept him a member of the community. In the 
long run, it was the community’s regard for him that 
gave him the strength to accept responsibility for 
himself, but it was the caseworker who made possible 
the community’s support. 


When today’s citizen replies to God that he has 
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entrusted his brother “to the care of the public welfare 
administration,” our Lord will most certainly look to 
the caseworker for an account of his stewardship. If 
his care has been less than the best he is capable of 
giving, he will have failed not only the client and the 
administration, but he will have failed the community 
who thought it had done its duty. For as “Miss Bailey” 
said, the caseworker is the person “who carries the 
message and the help from all the people in the United 
States to their fellow citizens who are sick in body 
and mind and who need medicine, food, affection, and 
a kind word.” 





ADMINISTRATIVE VALUE 
(Continued from page 136) 


To the district supervisor this report can be a source 
of satisfaction in that it confirms his own evaluation 
and efforts, or it can provide a fresh point of view 
and suggestions for trying a new approach in helping 
the agency provide program objectives. Actually, ex- 
perience has shown basic confirmation of the district 
supervisor’s evaluations, but the review provides more 
complete documentation of findings which was not 


available before. 
REsEARCH VALUES 


3. Administrative reviews provide a type of social 
research to evaluate the effectiveness of state policies 
and regulations. They have brought to light the type 
of questions counties encounter in carrying out state 
policy and regulations. As a result, the State depart- 
ment has issued a statement regarding its position 
with respect to overpayments and underpayments, and 
a statement regarding the basis for financial disallow- 
ance. The manual has been firmed up in certain areas, 
such as a clarification of activity classification in 
budgeting. Reviews have contributed to the recent 
administrative decision to simplify budgeting. The 
reviews have clarified our position with regard to 
policy and regulations for more uniform and effective 
line administration. 

In addition to policies, the reviews can logically pro- 
vide a source of information for needed legislation. 
They have provided material for administrators to use 
in appearing before legislative committees. For ex- 
ample, reviews showed great variation in the way 
counties enforced relative responsibility and some of 
the problems involved. 


Purpose AND Uses oF EvaLuation Provipep 


4. Reviews show the administrator the degree of 
effectiveness with which the county is carrying out the 
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program. This is one of his chief concerns. The re- 
views are not a fiscal audit and are not conducted as 
a check on compliance. The focus is on current per- 
formance, and although counties are held accountable 
for the correctness of their claims for reimbursement 
which may result in financial disallowances, the state 
department recognizes that counties do not deliberately 
claim improper payments. When deviant practices are 
found, appropriate action is taken to insure that uni- 
form treatment is given in accord with program ob- 
jectives. State-wide uniformity is expected in areas of 
eligibility and standards of need determination. Re- 
cently uniform standards for medical care have been 
issued. With respect to services, the state expects 
counties to provide these uniformly within the county 
in line with locally determined standards. These are 
all evaluated in the review in order to provide equal 
treatment to all citizens of the state receiving aid un- 
der the state programs. 


5. The administrative review provides an oppor- 
tunity for the administrator to carry his evaluation 
beyond the agency and reach welfare boards and other 
county officials. This point should be emphasized. 
These findings have been used frequently to stress 
needs of the program before welfare boards and other 
county officials. The review report is a public docu- 
ment which is issued to the welfare board, the county 
board chairman, and the county clerk. 

With welfare boards presently responsible for broad 
policy and for providing competent personnel to carry 
out the functions of the agency, these boards and other 
county officials need to understand how effectively 
their county agency is meeting the needs of the people 
in relation to the rest of the state. They need to 
understand the value of adequate compensation sched- 
ules for personnel, the demands on the agency for 
service, and the general trends effecting changes in the 
programs which have to be met by the agency. The 
review report provides the opportunity for the ad- 
ministrator to make this interpretation. This is im- 
plemented by personal contacts which permit further 
elaboration and explanation. 


Devetops RounbeD Picture 


6. The administrative review reveals the county 
agency as an integrated unit rather than being a study 
of a part of agency function which pertains only to 
one division. In Wisconsin there are four divisions 
which might be working with the county agency: 
The Division for Children and Youth, which works 
closely with the county child welfare programs; the 
Division of Corrections, which works with county 
probation services and the courts; the Division of 
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Mental Hygiene, which works with county mental 
hospitals and county child guidance clinics; and the 
Division of Public Assistance, which supervises the 
social security aids. This includes county administra- 
tion with respect to the merit system rules, and county 
delegated administration of state programs. 

For those county agencies which have integrated 
programs which include, in addition to the social 
security aids, one or more of the following—child wel- 
fare services, probation services, child guidance clinics, 
and perhaps Indian relief—the administrative review 
provides a single evaluation report showing the agency 
as an integrated unit. Several reviews have had rep- 
resentatives of the Division for Children and Youth 
on the review team conducting the study. Plans are 
made to include representatives of the Division of 
Mental Hygiene in reviews of county agencies which 
have child guidance services. In this way, the ad- 
ministrative review provides a ready medium for 
evaluating the administration of several programs to 
determine effectiveness in serving people. 

7. The administrative review may provide the ad- 
ministrator with a clear picture of some local issues. 
The review method which keeps team personnel on 
the scene for a period of one or more weeks provides 
an opportunity to observe first hand certain methods, 
feelings, attitudes, etc., which may show the more 
basic elements of the issues. Line administration and 
other state personnel have more limited time on the 
spot and may necessarily rely on more second-hand 
information or secure less foundation material because 
of other work pressures. 

8. In addition to carrying the evaluation beyond the 
agency to other county officials, the administrative re- 
view provides some public relations aspects in that 
the administrator can interpret his philosophy to the 
county. It has been shown repeatedly that as a result, 
many county officials secure a clearer picture of the 
state’s role in the social security aids. This has proved 
very helpful to the district supervisor in establishing 
closer and more positive relationships with welfare 
board members and other county officials. 


SUMMARY OF VALUES 


In summary I would like to re-state certain basic 
values of the administrative review to administration. 

First, and most important, it provides a documented 
evaluation of the degree to which the program is meet- 
ing the needs of people. 

Second, it evaluates the effectiveness of state super- 
vision of county administration. 

Third, it provides another link in county-state rela- 
tionships for a better understanding of each other’s 
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philosophy, goals and objectives. 

Fourth, it provides an integrated study of county 
agency services. 

The administrator, armed with this information, is 
better prepared to consider the basic question, “How 
can we do a better job?” 





SUPERVISORY TOOL 
(Continued from page 138) 


Within 90 days thereafter, the district representative 
submits a final written report to the supervisor of the 
field staff. In this report he describes in detail the 
various corrective measures which have been taken in 
response to the review findings. This report from 
the district representative is then attached to the head- 
quarters’ copy of the Administrative Review Report 
and for informational purposes is routed to the divi- 
sion responsible for the development of policy, and to 
the division responsible for directing the review. 


CoMMOoN Finpincs IN ADMINISTRATION 


An analysis of a number of review reports indicates 
that the majority of the report findings tend to cluster 
around the county department’s efficiency, or lack of 
efficiency, in (1) administration, or (2) evaluation of 
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available resources and extent of need. In the area 
of administration, the general findings which are given 
prompt consideration are those such as: 


1) A finding that conferences between supervisors 
and workers or county department staff meet- 
ings are not scheduled regularly, or if scheduled, 
are not held regularly in conformance to the 
schedule. 

2) Delays in processing applications and corre- 
spondence are due to the county department's 
lack of a routine routing procedure. 

3) Evidence pointing up need for a realignment 
of caseloads or the reassignment of supervisory 
responsibilities and a reassignment of clerical 
duties. 

4) Proof that failure to initiate or properly use an 
administrative control procedure resulted in de- 
lays in authorizing appropriate case action. 

5) Lack of a plan for carrying out administrative 
functions with respect to advisory committees. 

6) Failure of staff to conform to standard budget 
procedures. 


Finpincs 1n Recarp To Resources 


In the area of resources, the findings which are 
applicable to most reports and which are given prompt 
corrective action are such as: 


1) Evidence that case investigations have not 
thoroughly explored such resources as special 
insurance benefits—OASI, Unemployment Com- 
pensation, Railroad Retirement, Veterans Bene- 
fits. 

2) Failure to determine relatives’ ability to give 
service or to contribute financial assistance. 

3) Inadequate determination of the possession of 

and cash surrender value of life insurance. 

Failure to determine income from employment, 

or to refer employable recipients to sources of 

employment. 

5) Insufficient evidence in case record that visitors 
explored all sources of income, such as income 
from property, trust funds, personal injury 
claims; other financial benefits, such as private 
pension benefits from union welfare funds, dis- 
ability insurance benefits. 


4 


— 


VaALuE as SupERVIsoRY TooL 


The Administrative Review Reports serve as a 

valuable supervisory tool in that: 

1) The reports contain factual information, pertain- 
ing to a county department’s operation, which 
information is accepted by both the county de- 
partment and field staff. 
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2) The findings set forth in each report identify 
areas of staff inefficiencies or point up specific 
policies or procedures which need to be given 
greater emphasis by staff. 

3) The findings of a current report of a county 
department’s operations when compared with 
those of a previous report give tangible evidence 
as to whether goals for improving the county 
department’s administration, as established at a 
prior time, have been achieved. 


While there is no substitute for the regular super- 
visory services of the full time supervisors and of the 
field staff, the Department relies on the Administra- 
tive Review Reports as a valuable tool to be used to 
supplement the services of the supervisory staff. 

The Administrative Review Reports are not used 
exclusively to correct or improve the county depart- 
ment’s operations. In our agency, we have also found 
the reports most useful in the development of rules, 
regulations and policies governing the programs, as 
findings which are applicable to most reports are con- 
sidered to be indices of the need for re-thinking cer- 
tain policies or for clarification of policies. To illus- 
trate, the agency policy with regard to maximum 
reserve was revealed in the findings of the majority 
of the reports as not being applied uniformly through- 
out the state. Also, the report findings revealed the 
need for revision of policy and procedures with respect 
to the action to be taken on cases of excess assistance. 





A UNIFYING BOND 
(Continued from page 129) 


gives him for keeping up to date on the new ideas 
and new developments in his own professional field. 

But beyond all these it gives him the opportunity 
to make a contribution to the people of his country 
beyond what he can do in his own job by participat- 
ing in an organization dedicated to the improvement 
of their welfare and the means for them to realize 
their great capacities. 

In early December many APWA’s members will 
gather once again for their National Biennial Round 
Table Conference. All those who come to Chicago 
to participate in its sessions, to exchange their ideas 
and experiences with each other, will go home emo- 
tionally and intellectually refreshed and invigorated. 
They will achieve a sense of sharing, of being part of 
something that is important and good, which will 
renew and stimulate their pride in the work they do 
and the field in which they serve. Those who are not 
able to attend will get reports on the Conference ses- 
sions in their January issue of Pusiic Werare. 
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Family Cases in Court. By Maxine Boord Virtue. 
Duke University Press, Durham. 1956. Pp. xxxvii 
+ 291. $4.00. 


“Family Cases in Court” is a significant addition 
to the literature on divorce. It reports on an area 
that all too many of us know all too little about: 
the handling of divorce cases in today’s courts. The 
book is comprised of four studies undertaken by 
Maxine Virtue, attorney, author and teacher, at the 
behest of the Interprofessional Commission on Mar- 
riage and Divorce Laws. Parts One, Two, and Three 
are studies of divorce procedures in San Francisco, 
Chicago, and Indianapolis, respectively. Part Four 
contains a brief description of certain family courts 
which apply advanced methods to divorce litigation. 
A highly interesting final chapter embodies the 
author’s view of basic problems and desirable solu- 
tions related to the procedural aspects of divorce. 
Mrs. Virtue’s considerable experience as practitioner 
and teacher cooperating with social work and allied 
professions, as well as the insights she gained in the 
conduct of the studies, entitle her comments to a 
sober and reflective reading. 

It should perhaps be explicitly stated that the Inter- 
professional Commission sponsoring the studies was 
well aware that procedural matters comprise but a 
modest part “of the problem of improving the law 
of divorce to lessen its baleful effect upon the dis- 
organized family in court.” Nonetheless, these are 
the very matters so often neglected, relatively so 
susceptible of alteration, and so crucial in their impact 
on litigants and their families. We may be grateful 
that divorce is described in the concrete and colorful 
terms of procedure for purposes of the studies under 
review. In the course of description are raised such 
far-reaching questions as: the relation of the divorce 
court to other courts; the scope of service which 
should be available from court-connected marriage 
counseling departments; the effects of timing (delay) 
during divorce proceedings upon the conduct of the 
parties toward one another and children; the type of 
training desirable for divorce court administrative 
aides; and many more. 

A reading of “Family Cases in Court” is likely to 
prick the conscience of one whose sense of despair 
has led him away from active concern in the affairs 
of the local divorce court. What clearly emerges from 
the studies is the fact that a single judge interested 


in renovating divorce procedures can, with commu- 
nity support, make startling and encouraging prog- 
ress. It is the documentation of this progress, as well 
as the revelation of unbelievably varied and woefully 
inadequate methods of handling divorce, that makes 
this book provocative and important. It should be 
read by all whose ultimate desire is the support of 
rewarding family life. 

Margaret Keeney Rosenheim 

University of Chicago 


A Belief in People—A History of Family Social Work. 
By Margaret E. Rich. Family Service Association 
of America, 215 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
1956. 190 pages. $3.50. 


Only Margaret Rich could have written this history 
of family social work. She spent her entire professional 
life in the family service field, beginning in 1909 as a 
caseworker in the Boston Associated Charities. She 
died in 1956, a few months after completing this book. 
From 1919 to 1938 she was a staff member of the 
Family Service Association of America, best known 
as associate editor and later as editor of The Family 
(now Social Casework). 

The history spans a period of about 78 years, be- 
ginning in 1877 with the springing into being of the 


THE 
CASEWORK RELATIONSHIP 


By Felix P. Biestek, S.J. 


The first conceptual analysis of the 


casework relationship that has been at- 
tempted; helpful in the training of students 
and of an agency staff. The author is di- 
rector of fieldwork and associate professor 
of casework in the School of Social Work, 


Loyola University, Chicago. 
Cloth, x + 149 pages, $3.00 
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early family societies. Of particular interest to readers 
of Pustic Wexrare will be Chapter IV on “Public or 
Private Relief” and Chapter VII on “The Depres- 
sion Years.” 


Margaret Rich knew intimately the persons who 
made the history of family social work. She made her 
own contribution to this development and the small 
initials, “m.e.r.,” with which she signed her inter- 
office memos in the Association, loom as large as 
Mary E. Richmond’s initials to those who knew her. 


The book is dedicated to her friend and colleague, 
Francis H. McLean, whom, for many years, she 
urged unsuccessfully to write a history of the field. 
As David Holbrook says, “so finally and characteristi- 
cally she had to do it herself.” 


This book therefore serves several purposes—it is a 
history of a movement, a history of voluntary effort 
and the emergence of public welfare, a history of the 
development of the national family service organiza- 
tion. It is also a history of people—Gurteen, Glenn, 
Richmond, McLean, Vaile, Swift and many others 
who were giants in their day; and so was the alert, 
gentle, humorous, intellectual lady who left us this 
literary legacy. 

Ralph Ormsby, Executive Director 
Family Service of Philadelphia 





REVISED AND EXPANDED 


The Child 
and His Welfare 


by HAZEL A. FREDERICKSEN 


THE NEW SECOND EDITION of this 
comprehensive and practical book 
brings THE CHILD AND HIS WEL- 
FARE up to date on legislative mat- 
ters, new publications, and recent 
developments in the field of child 
welfare. 

New additions include three cases— 
probation, adoption, and foster 
home—and a list of films on child 
life. 

Published in April, 1957 


376 pp. $5.00 








W. H. FREEMAN AND COMPANY 
660 Market Street, San Francisco 4 














Working Mothers and the Day Nursery. By Ethel 
S. Beer. Whiteside, Inc., 425 Fourth Avenue, New 
York 16, N. Y. 1957. 189 pages. $3.50. 


This is a book which could well be in the library 
of all day care and child development people. It 
provides subjects for discussion which will stimu. 
late intellectual agreements and disagreements. The 
author has an appreciation for the day nursery as 
primarily a social agency, a concept which is seldom 
pointed up so clearly. Since the fields of health and 
education are also interested in day nurseries, I won- 
der if their representatives would agree with Miss 
Beer’s premise. Which should, or should either, have 
the greater emphasis—child care and/or child educa- 
tion—in defining the purpose of a day nursery or 
nursery school program? Can they be separated in 
terms of different and distinct goals? 


I definitely agreed with Miss Beer in her position 
that the day nursery should also be geared to school 
age children. Some provision has to be made for 
these school age children. I liked her distinctions 
between day nursery and nursery school: The day 
nursery is geared to care for children of working 
mothers, and the nursery school is designed for pre- 
school education of children between the ages of two 
and five or six years. 


The book is one I would recommend to all people 
interested in day nurseries and working mothers. It 
is presented by one who is obviously dedicated to 
the best kind of care for children with due considera- 
tion for the rights and responsibilities of parents. It 
reflects rich, practical experience with this kind of 
care. Further, it is inspirational to those whose imag- 
ination begins to grasp the limitless horizons of this 
important kind of substitute care—that of caring for 
children of working parents. The day care concept 
allows children to remain at home on nights and 
weekends and provides them with secure supervision 
and intelligent understanding during the week days. 


Perhaps all social workers would not agree with 
some of Miss Beer’s philosophy, especially as it relates 
to group care of infants as preferable to family-type 
day care. Her point was that the foster mother may 
supplant the mother in the child’s affection. Could 
this not be so in terms of the staff person in charge at 
the group care center if it provides the kind of in 
dividualization of children so important for this age 
group? Better still, could the caseworker not assist 
the foster day mother, as well as the natural parent, 
in understanding the value each has to play in the 
life of the child, thereby bringing about a friendly 
attitude between them? Possibly both family day 
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care and group day nursery care are necessary to a 
well-rounded community plan for care of children. 


Anne Leatherman 
Supervisor of Licensing 
Texas Department of Public Welfare 


The Small Hard Core: The Housing of Problem 
Families in New York City. By Elizabeth Wood. 
Citizens’ Housing and Planning Council of New 
York, Inc., 20 W. 40th Street, New York 18, N. Y. 
1957. 26 pages. $1.00. 


Although Elizabeth Wood’s study was made in 
New York City, the problems with which it was con- 
cerned are those which are faced in communities 
throughout the United States. The scope and inten- 
sity of the problems undoubtedly vary in size and 
degree, but their seriousness and urgent need of solu- 
tion demand the kind of objective analysis and recom- 
mendations for action made by Miss Wood. 

The report summarizes what has happened in one 
community, what is being done, and what must be 
done if the principles of good public housing are to 
be safeguarded. The study covered primarily those 
problems recognized as developing out of “1) The 
presence and impact, of families with low standards 





A new approach to a major national dilemma— 


DECISIONS ABOUT PEOPLE IN NEED 


A Study of 
Administrative Responsiveness 
in Public Assistance 


by Alan Keith-Lucas 


Professor of Social Work, University of North Carolina 


This study at the state and local level of the 
controversial Aid to Dependent Children pro- 
gram in the context of ethical, political, and 
professional values points out the problem that 
arises when the state attempts to give individ- 
ualized service and makes a real contribution 
to the literature, philosophy, and practice of 
social work administration. 


338 pages—Tables—$6.00 


THE UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA PRESS 











of living, physical and mental health problems and 
acute anti-social behavior and 2) the increasing rejec- 
tion of public housing by normal families.” 

Specific problems were defined as a focus for attack, 
and methods and techniques for inter-agency action 
were developed and tested by housing and welfare 
personnel during the course of the study. The result- 
ing recommendations for comprehensive programs 
to treat present ills and to prevent their further rapid 
growth merit immediate serious attention by housing 
and welfare officials. 

Mrs. Elizabeth G. Watkins 
Administrative Assistant 

Public Assistance Division 

Cook County Department of Welfare 
Chicago 


Flexible Retirement. Geneva Mathiasen (ed.) G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, New York, 1957. 226 pages. $3.75. 


The Economic Status of the Aged. Peter O. Steiner 
and Robert Dorfman. University of California 
Press, Berkeley, California, 1957. 296 pages. $5.00. 


With the increasing proportion of older people in 
the United States, the need for more adequate resolu- 
tion of the economic and social difficulties in retire- 
ment is clear. Two useful books concerned with 
these problems have been published recently. 


FLEXIBLE RETIREMENT, edited by Geneva 
Mathiasen, records the efforts of the National Com- 
mittee on the Aging of the National Social Welfare 
Assembly to establish criteria for retirement based 
on health, interest, and ability to produce, rather than 
primarily on chronological age. The experiences of 
more than 500 companies with various forms of re- 
tirement were gathered during this three-year project. 
These experiences have been reported, along with rec- 
ommendations for immediate action and for con- 
tinuing research. 

Both labor and management have been questioning 
the social and economic effectiveness of mandatory 
retirement plans; this book underlines the importance 
of progressive planning and of adoption of more 
flexible retirement practices. 


In THE ECONOMIC STATUS OF THE 
AGED, Steiner and Dorfman have ably documented 
the economic plight of the old. Faced with inade- 
quate statistical data, they arranged with the Bureau 
of the Census for a follow-up survey of persons 65 
years or older, in connection with the Current Popu- 
lation Survey of April 1952. Using the married couple 
as a basic economic unit, and concerned with such 
matters as total funds available rather than income 
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alone, the authors have developed a comprehensive 
analysis of economic needs and resources of the aged 
in the United States. 


This analysis challenges stereotyped thinking with 
respect to “the aged problem”; as an example, the 
view that the main goal is to keep the older man 
employed and to remove “artificial barriers.” In this 
connection, the authors support the importance of 
flexible retirement policies but suggest that a more 
open market for the older worker still will not benefit 
the major victims of age: widows and incapacitated 
men. They conclude that solutions to the problems 
of the aged are neither easy nor cheap, but are vital 
to the national welfare. 


Both these volumes are required reading for pro- 
fessional and lay persons concerned with the social 
and economic dilemma of so substantial an age-group. 
The dilemma is, in the largest sense, that of the whole 
society. 

Gordon ]. Aldridge 
School of Social Work 
Michigan State University 
East Lansing, Michigan 


OTHER PUBLICATIONS 


Studies of the Aged and Aging. U. S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. November 
and December 1956 and January 1957. Varied 
paging. Summary of Federal Legislation Relating 
to Older Persons. Volume I, Federal and State 
Activities; Volume II, Health and Health Services; 
Volume III, Income and Income Maintenance; 
Volume IV, Employment—Supplement to Volume 
IV; Volume V, Public and Private Services for 
Older People: Rehabilitation, Housing and Living 
Arrangements, Education and Community Serv- 
ices; Volume VI, Care of the Aging by the Veterans’ 
Administration; Volume VII, Guide to Significant 
Publications; Volume VIII, Population: Current 
Data and Trends; Volume IX, Research, Demon- 
stration and Training; Volume X, Surveys of State 
and Local Projects. 


These volumes represent the result of a compre- 
hensive study of aging by the staff of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare. They make a 
most valuable resource for all persons interested in 
the development of programs for older people. 


The Disabled Welfare Recipient: A Rehabilitation 
Challenge. By I. J. Shain. Bureau of Vocational Re- 
habilitation, State Department of Education, Sacra- 
mento, California. May, 1957. Limited Quantities 
Available for Distribution. 


PUBLIC WELFARE 


California, through the cooperative efforts of the 
Bureau of Vocational Rehabilitation and the State De. 
partment of Social Welfare, has provided vocational 
rehabilitation services to an unusually large number 
of assistance recipients. This report of the 1956 re. 
habilitation experience will be of interest to all agen- 
cies concerned with services which will restore de- 
pendent individuals and their families to self-support. 


Industrialization and Social Work. Proceedings of the 
Eighth Assembly of the International Conference 
of Social Work. Carl Heymans Verlag, Berlin. 
1957. 922 pages. 


This English-French-German volume reports the 
most recent meeting of the International Conference, 
which took place in Munich in 1956. All plenary ses- 
sion papers are printed in full, along with summary 
reports by commissions and study groups. Papers by 
Julia J. Henderson, Charles I. Schottland and George 
F. Davidson are among those included. 


Basic Readings in Social Security. Publication No. 
28. Social Security Administration, Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, Washington 25, 
D.C. For sale by the Superintendent of Documents, 
U. S. Government Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D.C. 1956. 144 pages. 50 cents. 


Casework Papers—1956. From the National Confer- 
ence of Social Work. Presented at the 83rd Annual 
Forum, St. Louis, Missouri, May 20-25, 1956. Family 
Service Association of America, 215 Fourth Avenue, 
New York 16, N. Y. 156 pages. $2.00. 


Casework With Parents of Delinquents. By Beatrice 
R. Simcox and Irving Kaufman, M.D. Reprinted 
from Social Casework, October and November 1956. 
Family Service Association of America, 215 Fourth 
Avenue, New York 3, N. Y. 1956. 18 pages. 35 cents. 


Director of American Psychological Services—1957. 
American Board for Psychological Services, Inc, 
9827 Clayton Road, St. Louis 17, Missouri. $1.00. 


The Gaps in Our Prosperity. Conference on Economic 
Progress, 1001 Connecticut Avenue, N. W. Washington 
6, D. C. September 1956. 96 pages. 1 to 9 copies, 
50c; 10 to 99 copies, 40c; 100 or more copies, 30c. 


Government Budgeting. By Jesse Burkhead. John 
Wiley and Sons, Inc., 440 Fourth Ave., New York, 
N. Y. 1956. 498 pages. $7.50. 


A Guide to Classification of Professional Positions 
and Evaluation Outlines in a Family Service Agency. 
Family Service Association of America, 215 Fourth 
Avenue, New York 3, N. Y. 1957. 55 pages. $1.50. 
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The Housing Yearbook—1956. National Housing 
Conference, 1025 Connecticut Avenue, N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. 1956. $3.00. 


How to Adopt a Child. By Ernest and Frances Cady. 
A Whiteside book distributed by William Morrow 
and Company, Inc., 425 Fourth Avenue, New York 
16, N. Y. 1956. 189 pages. $3.00. 


Income and Resources of Older People. National In- 
dustrial Conference Board, Inc., 460 Park Avenue, 
New York 22, N. Y. 1956. 95 pages. $2.00. 


Integrating Sociological and Psychoanalytic Concepts. 
By Otto Pollak. Russell Sage Foundation, 505 Park 
Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 1956. 284 pages. 
$4.00. 


Journal of Public Law: Some Aspects of the Ameri- 
can Social Insurance. A Symposium. (Five articles). 
Spring 1957, Vol. 6, No. 1. Emory University Law 
School, Emory University, Atlanta, Georgia. 1957. 
270 pages. $1.50. 


Look Forward to Your Retirement. Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, 1615 H Street, 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C. Single copies are free 
on request. Copies may be had in quantities at 5 
cents each. 


Mental Illness: A Guide for the Family. The Na- 
tional Association for Mental Health, Inc., 10 Col- 
umbus Circle, New York 19, N. Y. 1957. 95 pages. 
50c. 


Mobilizing Resources for Older People. Proceedings 
of the Federal-State Conference on Aging, June 5, 
6, 7, 1956, Washington, D. C. Sponsored by Council 
of State Governments-Federal Council on Aging. 
For sale by the Superintendent of Documents, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
1957. 120 pages. 65 cents. 


The Modern Mother’s Dilemma. By Sidonie Matsner 
Gruenberg and Hilda Sidney Krech. Pamphlet No. 
247. Public Affairs Pamphlets, 22 E. 38th Street, 
New York 16, N. Y. March 1957. 28 pages. 25 cents. 


Motion Pictures Recordings on Aging. A selected list- 
ing of visual and auditory presentations compiled by 
the Special Staff on Aging, U. S. Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, Washington 25, 
D. C. January 1957. 31 pages. 


NAHRO Reprints Toward Good Housing for the 
Aging. Selected articles from the Journal of Hous- 
ing, National Association of Housing and Rede- 
velopment Officials, 1313 East 60th Street, Chicago 
37, Illinois. December 1956. 40 pages. $1.00. 


A Neighborhood Acts. An experiment in cooperative 
neighborhood rehabilitation. National Federation 
of Settlements and Neighborhood Centers, Inc., 226 
W. 47th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 1957. 16 
pages. $1.00. 


New Zealand Journal of Public Administration. 
Volume 18, No. 2. The government Printer, Lamb- 
ton Quay, Wellington and 130 Oxford Terrace, 
Christchurch. March 1956. 72 pages. 


Planning A Recreation Building. Recreation Division, 
The Canadian Welfare Council, 55 Parkdale Ave- 
nue, Ottawa 3, Ontario, Canada. 1956. 20c. 


A Policy Statement on Adoption Across Borders. The 
Canadian Welfare Council, 55 Parkdale Avenue, 
Ottawa 3, Ontario, Canada. 1956. 10c. 


Prevention of Chronic Illness. Chronic Illness in the 

United States—Volume I. Commission on Chronic 
Illness and The Commonwealth Fund, 1 E. 75th 
Street, New York 21, N. Y. Published by Harvard 
University Press, Cambridge 38, Massachusetts. 
1957. 338 pages. $6.00. 
Part I of this volume presents 21 conclusions and 
recommendations concerning prevention. Part II 
is a series of summaries on the preventive aspects 
of most of the major chronic diseases and impair- 
ments. Many of the summaries are followed by 
bibliographies. This is not a highly technical book, 
and should be useful reference material for welfare 
workers. 


Questions Older People Ask. By Henriette Kish. E. P. 
Dutton & Co., Inc., 300 Fourth Avenue, New York 
10, N. Y. 1955. 156 pages. $2.50. 


A Report to the President of the Federal Council on 
Aging. Federal Council on Aging, Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, Washington 25, 
D. C. January 1957. 20 pages. 


Social Services for Unmarried Parents. The Canadian 
Welfare Council, 55 Parkdale Avenue, Ottawa 3, 
Ontario, Canada. 1957. 28 pages. 50c. 


Sociology of Deviant Behavior. By Marshall B. Cli- 
nard. Rinehart & Company, Inc., 232 Madison 
Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 1957. 599 pages. 
$6.50. 


Threescore and Five. H. V. Kaltenborn, moderator. 
The Twentieth Century Fund, 330 West 42nd 
Street, New York 36, N. Y. 1956. 72 pages. 25 cents. 
A series of six radio programs presented by the 
National Broadcasting Company in cooperation 
with the Twentieth Century Fund to explore the 
problems of aging and the aged. 
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Union Policy and the Older Worker. By Melvin K. 
Bers. Institute of Industrial Relations, University 
of California, Berkeley, California. 87 pages. $1.00. 


Voluntary Health Insurance in Two Cities. By Odin 
W. Anderson, Ph.D., and the staff of the National 
Opinion Research Center, University of Chicago. 
Harvard University Press, Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts. 1957. 145 pages. $5.00. 


Your Children’s Bureau in the U. S. Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. Children’s Bureau, 
Social Security Administration, Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, Washington 25, 
D. C. 1956. 20 cents. 








PERSONNEL 








WELFARE TRAINING SUPERVISOR $6,312-87,692 


Plans, organizes and administers in-service training 
programs for professional social workers in the state 
and county agencies. Responsible for determining the 
techniques and procedures for instruction. Involves 
supervision of welfare consultants, writing training 
manuals, gathering and organizing materials for use 
in program, analyzing and evaluating reports to de- 
termine the adequacy of programs and methods. 
Applicants must possess a MSW and have extensive 
casework experience in a public or private agency, 
pome of which has been on a consultive or supervisory 
evel. 


The Civil Service examination will consist of a rating 
of experience and training and an oral interview. One- 
half of the cost of first class rail fare to St. Paul for 
the oral interview will be paid to the top five candi- 
dates. If interested, contact Mr. Herbert Gardner, 
Personnel Director, Department of Public Welfare, 
117 University Avenue, St. Paul, Minnesota. 








OPENINGS FOR SOCIAL WORKERS IN FLORIDA. 
Vacancies exist for positions on several levels in var- 
lous parts of state. Salary range for beginning social 
workers with Bachelor’s degree is $285-$360 per month. 
Beginning salaries up to $500 per month for graduate 
Social Workers in OAA, ADC, Aid to Disabled, Psy- 
chiatric and Medical Social Work fields. Write or wire 
Florida Merit System, 417 Carlton Building, Tallahas- 
—. Florida, stating graduate major, experience and 
nterest. 








OPENINGS for field representative, child welfare con- 
sultant, salary range $5568-6744; public welfare work- 
ers, $3972-5844; child welfare workers, $3972-5304, in 
expanding public welfare program. Graduate social 
work training required. Experience desired but not 
essential for all positions. Write Nevada State Welfare 
Department, Box 1331, Reno, Nevada. 








MEDICAL OR PSYCHIATRIC SOCIAL WORKER for 
Mental Retardation project in the New Mexico Depart- 
ment of Public Health, Santa Fe area. Entering salary 
up to $450. Two years of graduate medical or psychia- 
tric social work plus two years experience. Write: 
MERIT SYSTEM SUPERVISOR, Box 939, Santa Fe, 
New Mexico. 








PUBLIC ASSISTANCE CONSULTANTS, Four openings 
to supervise experienced but untrained workers serv- 
ing limited ADC caseloads in demonstration project 
planned to show effectiveness of casework in re- 
habilitation and prevention of family breakdown. One 
year professional training required plus 2 years super- 
visory experience. Salary $4440-$5640 depending upon 
training and experience. Apply Tennessee Department 
of Public Welfare, 204 State Office Building, Nashville 3. 











MONTANA—Child Welfare Worker III to supervise 
dynamic child welfare program and 4 child welfare 
workers. $4080 to $5040, retirement and Soc. Sec., 
yrs. grad. and 1 yr. exp. or 1 yr. grad. and 2 yrs. exp. 
Sup. exp. preferable. Come to the frontier of casework 
including work with Indians. 


WRITE to Yellowstone County Department of Public 
Welfare, P. O. Box 2560, Billings, Montana. 


HISTORIC RICHMOND-—-Professional opportunity in 
public welfare field. Senior Supervisor, Family Wel- 
fare Division, in general charge of public assistance 
and family welfare services; also of training unit for 
graduate students. Progressive, developing program. 
College graduate with sixty semester honors of grad- 
uate study plus four years’ experience in social case- 
work, three of which must have been in a supervisory 
capacity. Salary range $5,200-$6,240. Write Department 
| eee Room 314, City Hall, Richmond 19, Vir- 
ginia. 














SOCIAL WORK OPENINGS in rapidly expanding 
State Welfare Department. Vacancies exist for 
Field Representatives, $487-589, Child Welfare Con- 
sultant, $487-589 (headquarters, Reno); Public Wel- 
fare District Administrator, $442-536 (Las Vegas); 
Social Casework Supervisor, $421-511 (Reno); Prin- 
cipal Public Welfare Worker, $421-511 (Elko, Fal- 
lon); Senior Child Welfare Worker, $382-464 (Las 
Vegas, Carson City); Senior Public Welfare Worker, 
$382-464 (Hawthorne). Graduate work required, 
with some substitution for experience. For par- 
ticulars write NEVADA STATE WELFARE DE- 
PARTMENT, P. O. Box 1331, Reno, Nevada. 





WASHINGTON STATE has excellent opportunities in 
children’s work. Department of Public Assistance Case- 
work Supervisors’ salaries start $4368 and Caseworkers 
with one or two years of graduate training start 
$3840-$4368. Department of Institutions Juvenile Cor- 
rections and Child Guidance Clinics need Caseworkers 
with psychiatric experience, salaries start $4560-$5184 
depending on qualifications. Contact Washington State 
Personnel Board, 212 General Administration Building, 
Olympia, Washington. 














CASE WORKERS needed in multiple service Public 
Welfare Department. Graduate training required. Sal- 
ary scale $320 to $425 and semi-annual salary incre- 
ments. Social security coverage, Blue Cross and Blue 
Shield. Capitol city. Living attractions include excel- 
lent school system. Outdoor sports include skiing, 
fishing, hunting. Write to Laramie County Department 
of Bee Welfare, City-County Annex Bldg., Cheyenne, 
yoming. 
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SUBJECTS 


Administration 
Advisory Committees and County Boards in Kansas. Mrs. 
Marian Fagin Campbell. October 147 


Putting Administrative Reviews to Work. 
I. Values to Administrator. Robert Baldwin. October... 135 


II. As a Supervisory Tool. Mary Helen Johnson. October..137 
Relationship of Board and Staff in Policy Determination. /. 

Craig Roberts. January 15 
Strengthening Family Life Through Administrative eaentined 

Mary Evelyn Parker. July 


Aging 
Casework and Counseling Services for the Aged. David L. 
Levine. January 1 
Proportion of Aged Population Receiving OASI and OAA. Rob- 
ert ]. Myers. April 
A Unique Service for the Aged. Mrs. Evelyn B. Hoge. Oct....139 




















APWA 
A Unifying Bond. Editorial. October 129 
1956—Year of Significance. Editorial. April 41 





1956—Year of Significance (Annual Report). Loula Dunn. 
April 42 


Book Reviews 
American Social Legislation. By John D. Hogan and Francis 
A. J. Ianni. Maxine Boord Virtue. April 79 


A Belief in People—A History of Family Social Work, by Mar- 
garet E. Rich. Ralph Ormsby. October 161 


Care of the Long-Term Patient: Chronic Illness in the United 
States. George James, M.D. July 125 


Casework Services for Children, by Henrietta L. Gordon. Lena 
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Charter for the Aging. Ollie A. Randall. April 80 
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Community Life and Social Policy, by Louis Wirth. Robert C. 
Angell. July 125 

The Constitution and the Right of Free Movement, by Jacobus 
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Cultural Values of American Ethnic Groups, by Frances Jerome 
Woods. Mary Brenz. January 


The Economic Status of the Aged, by Peter O. Steiner. Gordon 
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Family Cases in Court, by Maxine Boord Virtue. Margaret 
Keeney Rosenheim. October 161 





Five Hundred Over Sixty: A Community Survey on Aging, by 
Bernard Kutner, David Fanshel, Alice M. Togo and Thomas 
S. Langner. Ollie A. Randall. April 80 
Flexible Retirement, by Geneva Mathiasen. Gordon ]. Aldridge. 
October 


From the Depths, by Robert H. Bremner. Hon. Frances Perkins. 
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Goals and Methods in Public Assistance. Mrs. Freda F. Burn- 
side, January 34 





Guides to Action on Chronic Illness. George James, M.D. July_125 
Health Insurance—What Are the Issues? Franz Goldman, M.D. 
January 35 





Planning New Institutional Facilities for Long Term Care, by 
Edna Nicholson. Ben L. Grossman. January... . 36 


Public Relations for Social Agencies, by Harold P. Low. Jeune 
]. Hollern. April 81 


Residence Laws: Road Block to Human Welfare. Felix Jafenste, 
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Retirement Policies Under Social Security, by Wilbur J. Cohen. 
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Community Organization 

“? ? ? Besides Money”’—An Open House. Hidesuke Uyenoy- 
ama. July 116 
A Community Unites for Action. Raleigh C. Hobson. April 57 


The Place of the Public Welfare Agency in the Community. 
Val M. Keating. April 53 


Education and Staff Development 
Training Program in Public Assistance and the Schools of Social 
Work. Virginia L. Tannar. October_—_______ 142 


Using Policy in Teaching Casework Principles to Field Work 
Students. Rosa Schlesinger, Mrs. Margaret Bell Moller, and 
Ruth Shannon. January 21 


Medical Care and Rehabilitation 
The Caseworker’s Role in Administering Medical Care. Mary E. 
Davis. October 


A New Approach to the Problems of Mentally and Physically 
Disabled Persons. David Wade, M.D. July——— ———..__._ 95 


Strengthening Tax-Supported Health and Welfare Services: The 
Essentials of Effective Inter-Departmental Relations. January 2 


Miscellaneous 


Accentuating the Positive in Recruiting. John ]. Keppler. January 11 
President's Message. Editorial. January 1 


Public Welfare—General 


Why Financial Need in an Expanding Economy? William Ha- 
ber. January 


The Work at Hand. Editorial. July 85 


Services 

Challenge of the Difficult Family. Maybelle F. Berg. July_____.107 
Integration of Services in Kansas. Frank Long and George W. 
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